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whom you respect have tried it and say SO. 


inches of pine-—enou r to give all the shock any .38 calibre pistol can. 


and accuracy of this cartridge for the first time. 


It has all the other S AV. AGE features—aims easy as pointing your finger—ten shots—positive intercepting 


the S AV AGE indicator showing whether chamber is loaded and preventing ‘‘didn’t know it was loaded” 


military pistol. Anditisa ‘small, light pocket gun. Ask us about it. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 288 SAVAGE AVENUE, UTICA, N. Y 
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At Last —The Rifle 
You’ve Been Waiting For! 














OU’VE always wanted a .22 automatic rifle to shoot accurate. in- 
expensive, standard .22 calibre ammunition. 


You have wanted a rifle that looked well, handled well and shot well— 
that had all the symmetry and balance, the simplicity and accuracy of the 
hand operated rifle, with the speed of fire of the automatic—and HERE IT Is. 

The .22 SAVAGE Automatic Rifle is all of this and more. It shoots the regular .22 
long rifle Lesmok or Semi-smokeless cartridge—the most accurate rim-fire cartridge in the 

ld—very inexpensive—obtainable everywhere—and shoots it with all the accuracy of a 
single- hot. 

It preserves the beautiful outlines and perfect balance of all Savage repeaters, and merely 
adds the self-loading feature. It has detachable box magazines—fastest, easiest and best. 
Shotgun type safety—satest and most convenient. ‘Takedown device—simplest and strongest. 
Price only $12.00. Write us for particulars, 4 
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to the SAVAGE! 


HE new .380 SAVAGE Automatic Pistol has all the 
“shoot” of your pet target revolver—authorities 


Andit has all the “punch’”’ you can get in the calibre—penetration six 


Why? Because the SAVAGE positively locked mechanism prevents 
escape of gas backward and any loss of power. No other pistol using the 
.380 cartridge hasa locked action. ‘The .380 Savage shows the real power 


all the accuracy, stopping power, number of shots, speed of fire and reliability of any .38 or g m.m, 
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Why? Because the SAVAGE positively locked mechanism prevents ‘ 


escape of gas backward and any loss of power. No other pistol using the 
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GRIZZLY TRAILS IN WYOMING 
J. A. McGUIRE 


Did it ever occur to you, Mr. Com- 
mon-Man, that possibly you’re not get- 
ting all you should out of this old life? 
That probably you only labor under the 
hallucination that you are living, after 
all? That you may be amassing wealth 
at the expense of wear—gathering gray 
matter but losing grit? The burning of 
the midnight candle is usually a gold- 
catcher, all right, but it keeps us too far 
away from the flowers, the trees and the 
birds. 

Did it ever enter your head what a 
physical collapse would mean to you? 
Maybe it would do you good to be sick 
for a month—ecause you to find out that 
you’re not such a necessary evil in this 
world, after all; that when you returned 
to the grindstone there might be some- 
one at the wheel even more capable than 
you! It might hurt your pride, but it 
would help what is ailing you. 

Get out into the sunshine and let it 
soak into you. Shed your big-bug 
clothes and your big-bug friends for a 
while and. turn into a _ tumble-buz. 
Think of the billions of cubic feet of 
this world’s ozone that is annually 


going to waste for want of someone to 
gulp it down; also the millions of hu- 
man pollywogs there are who are forget- 
ting that they have such a magnificent 
structure as a body, that was made to 
use and not to abuse. 

Industry is a virtue, but it ceases to 
be such when the mind is overtaxed at 
the expense of the body. A happy me- 
dium of fun and study keeps them both 
in proper equipoise. 

Therefore, I say, 
old sunshine and don’t be afraid if a 
few raindrops should happen to trickle 
Maybe they are only 
Commence get- 


get out into the good 


down your neck. 
pitying you, after all. 
ting out when the May buds are break- 
ing, or before; when the prairie dog be- 
gins to unlimber from his winter sleep; 
when the robin runs and the grass is 
greenest. 

That is the time of year it is always 
hardest to hold me. Too bad we can’t 
take all our fall hunts in the spring- 
time. 

May is my favorite month. It seems 
she always has more inducements to of- 
fer than any of the others. It is the 








THE START FROM MILLER’S RANCH: 


morning of the grizzly’s annual moon— 


the morning after his demi-year’s sleep, 


when, his eyes opening upon the new 
world that bursts before him, he crawls 
from his den at timberline and goes 
forth to find his breakfast of grass or 
meat. It is in May that the showers are 
freshest; when the sky seems bluest, and 
when the bluebird from his knothole in 
the old post reminds you of boyhood 
days when you were chasing sunbeams 
instead of simoleons. 

* + 7 * * + * 


May I 
seemingly ineurable and system-wreck- 


Last beeame seized with a 
ing malady and wandered aimlessly to 
Cody, Wyoming, where I was placed in 
charge of Lawrence Nordquist, G. M. B. 
(Guide to his Majesty, the Bear), who 
said the only thing that would save me 
was a hunting trip. I thought so my- 
self, and so told my wife before I left 
home, and advised him that I was will- 
ing to be operated upon at once. 

[ had first met Lawrence four years 


ago while journeying through the Yel- 
94 


LEFT TO RIGHT, AUTHOR, NORDQUIST AND JONES. 


lowstone National Park. He was one of 
the assistants in the camping outfit 
which took my wife and self through. 
Last September in Wyoming I hunted 
for sheep with him on the precipitous 
rims of the Sunlight Basin and Upper 
Cabin Creek. Through my association 
with him on this latter trip—consuming 
some four weeks of hunting—TI learned 
the true value of the man. He is 26 
years of age, stands 5 ft. 11 in. tal? nd 
weighs 170 lbs. He is an untiring work- 
er, conscientious and honest to a fault, 
and possesses hunting qualities far in ex- 
cess of the average ‘‘dude’’ rustler. He 
has lived in the big game section of 
Wyoming adjacent to Cody for nearly 
15 years, and has been hunting ever 
since he was able to hold a gun. 

So it was a great pleasure to be 
‘‘hitehed up’’ with Lawrence on a bear 
hunt, and more especially as he had se- 
lected as his assistant for the trip Joe 
Jones, another real product of the west- 
ern soil. Joe is not only a big-game 


hunter of note, but he is a good dog 
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man, a splendid cook and one of the 
best handlers of horses I have ever seen. 
He owns the famous Goff dogs and used 
two of the hounds, Meeker and Tige, on 
the trip. These, with Nordquist’s pack, 
consisting of Mickey and Curley, Aire- 
dales, Buster, hound, and Bob and Cap, 
crosses of Airedale and grey and stag- 
hound, gave us an excellent pack. Al- 
though the laws of Wyoming very ar- 
bitrarily and unjustly prohibit the run- 
ning of more than two dogs after preda- 
tory animals, we were able to secure a 
permit from the state game warden al- 
lowing us the use of the full pack on 
this trip, for which our sincere thanks 
are due. 

Jones is an interesting character, and 
his witty remarks were the source of 
much amusement on the trip. Born in 
the Panhandle country of Idaho on a 
eattle ranch 36 years ago, he inherits the 
true western love for the outdoors. He 


ee er ell 


ne wit 


<0 


stands 5 ft. 5 in. tall and weighs 140 lbs. 
Joe took delight of evenings in 
niscing over the old range days in 
Idaho. ‘‘I worked for Lux and Miller at 
Winnemuceea, I-dee-ho,’’ said he, ‘‘ ridin’ 
snaffle-bit (month). 
Some of these colts would kick a chaw 


remi- 


colts at $35 per 


of terbacker out o’ yer mouth at ten 
feet. We arose at 2:30 a. m., threw a 
beefsteak skillet, 
boiled up a-eup of black coffee apiece, 


into a frost-covered 


and, with biscuits as hard as bullets, we 
flew at it. 
pal a 
could eatch in your teeth. 
late 
couldn’t spend our coin, and when [| 


[ earried a .38 Colt and my 
bullets 
It was up 


bean-shooter using you 


early and work then, but we 


had 


pack, 


quit I more money than a mule 
This outfit had 1,600 


square miles of range under fence; in 


could 


fact, you could travel from T-dee-ho to 
Old off their 


range !’’ 


Mexico without gettin’ 








REMAINS OF AN OLD FORT. 


Whether built by Indians or white man is not known. 

2 y Circular in form, about 100 feet in 
originally about 8 feet high, but now rotted and considerably sunken. 
a rifle are cut through the wall about 12 feet apart. 


Creek, Wyo. 


Found on one of the upper arms of Trout 
diameter, built of logs two and three thick; 
Holes large enough to insert 
Very old. 
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‘*Did you invest your surplus money 
in stock?’’ I asked. 

**Hell, NO!’’ said he; ‘‘had too many 
other good places to put it. Spent a lot 
on the gals, and other amusements. Be- 
sides, my outfit alone cost me $350. This 
included saddle (which cost me over 
$100), bridle, chaps and spurs. Why, 
the headstall on my bridle alone cost 
$22, the reins $35, ete. Oh, I was the 
real thing in chaps. But I wouldn’t go 


back to it again—hell fire and brim- 


stone, NO; too hard work.’’ 

Knowing that I wanted to get a big 
silvertip if possible, Lawrence had 
planned in advance that we should try 
and capture a very large grizzly of some 
reputation in that section—a bear that 
had been leaving trade-marks in the 
shape of very large tracks along the 
North Fork of the Shoshone river for 
many years. This bear has been known 
as Bob, a name given him by the hunt- 
ers and guides of that district, owing to 


i an oe ———— —— 
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THE EDGE OF THE FOREST ON THE NORTH SLOPES IN NEARLY EVERY CASE WAS CHAR- 
ACTERIZED BY HEAVY SNOWDRIFTS. 





the uncertainty of the section of coun- 
try in which he would annually ‘‘bob’’ 
up. One spring he would be heard from 
on the upper Sweetwater ; next it would 
be the Elk Fork; then on Table Moun- 
tain he would emerge from his lair, 
while another winter he might den up 
on the farther reaches of the Shoshone 
River. So in order to lay a network of 
‘‘traps’’ for him, Lawrence conceived 
the idea of establishing three permanent 
camps, to be visited and used by us as 
we found best to our advantage. Of 
course it was not his idea to overlook 
black bear if we should run onto their 
tracks, but Lawrence planned, as the 
most important work at hand, to way- 
lay that old grizzly if possible, and think 
of the smaller bears as a secondary mat- 
ter. 

Therefore, he established three perma- 
nent camps, each fitted with a commodi- 
ous mess tent, cook stove, bedding, etc., 
and a teepee, containing a bed for me. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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These three camps he placed on the 
north slopes of the North Fork of the 
Shoshone River, about twelve miles 
apart, and ranging from two to eight 
miles up from the river on the following 
tributaries of the North Fork: Trout 
Creek, Big Creek and Horse Creek. 

I arrived in Cody at noon May 12; 
by 3:30 I had lunched, secured my hunt- 
ing license ($10 for bears), changed 
into my hunting clothes and had started 
in Will Richard’s automobile for the 
ranch of R. G. Miller, seventeen miles 
up the North Fork, where I had a press- 
ing invitation to dine. Lawrence came 
up a couple of hours later, and next 
morning we left Miller’s ranch in com- 
pany with Joe Jones, our assistant, for 
the Trout Creek camp (elevation 7,300 
ft.), eight miles up the latter-named 
stream. 

We reached camp in time to have 
lunch, get things in ship shape and have 
a four-hour hunt in the afternoon on 
which we saw three or four old bear 
tracks and reached an elevation of 9,200 
ft. Our hunting on the remainder of 
the trip was al! done at elevations run- 
ning from 6,850 to 9,200 ft. 

The following day we covered about 
twelve miles with the horses and dogs 
over some very beautiful slopes and also 
some very rough country, going through 
in some places snowdrifts on the north 
slopes three and four feet deep. This 
day we.saw some tracks a week old; and 
on one of the ridges I picked up the 
skull and horns (about 16 in.) of an old 
Big Horn sheep that had either been 
winter-killed, died of scab or was 
wounded by a hunter. Many of the 
sheep of Wyoming and Montana have in 
years past died of a disease locally called 
‘‘seab,’’ which seems to decimate them 
in great numbers. How prevalent this 














JOE JONES WITH MEEKER AND TIGE. 


disease is now I do not know, but it is 
safe to say that the sheep still continue 
to die of it. 

On the morning of the 15th Law- 
rence and I rode to the Big Creek camp, 
twelve miles, while Joe also went to the 
same camp, but via the Miller ranch, 
where he picked up by pack horse some 
necessary provisions. Lawrence and I 
had hardly gone a mile from camp when 
we saw some grizzly tracks in a snow- 
drift made the day before. We thought 
best, however, not to disturb these bears 
(there were two of them, about three- 
year-olds) until our return, as we had 
now made all preparations to visit the 
other two camps on Big Creek and Horse 
Creek. We believed, owing to the nature 






































OUR THREE PERMANENT CAMPS: NO. 1, TROUT CREEK; NO. 2, BIG CREEK; 
NO. 3, HORSE CREEK. 
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of the country, that these bears would 
remain in the Trout Creek Basin, a 
country approximately six or 
miles across. 


seven 
At Jim Creek, on the way 
over, we saw the fresh track of a small 
black bear, and while nearing camp saw 
the twenty-four-hour-old-track of 
other black. 


an- 


That evening we were visited in camp 
by Phil Hardifer, a ranechman-hunter 


who lives with his wife and little girl a 





OUR HORSES CROSSING BIG CREEK. 
DOWN, 


half mile below camp. We were regaled 
by him with many interesting incidents 
of his life while seated around the. camp 
It seems that Big 
Creek, on which we were then camped, 


fire that evening. 


has a history probably exceeding that of 
any stream in the world for its size; 
it has the greatest fall of any stream of 
its size I have ever seen, at least. The 
roar of its waters in flood times (and 
this is the middle of the high water sea- 
son) can be heard for over a mile. From 


ON ACCOUNT OF 
LAWRENCE AND THE AUTHOR CROSSED ON A FOOT BRIDGE 


Hardifer’s ranch to the North Fork it is 
just 214 miles, and in this distance the 


stream drops 1,000 feet—and this is a 


mild fall compared to the drop above 


in the ecafon. As we were talking (our 
camp was located a quarter mile above 
the stream), the rolling and erashing of 
huge water-swept boulders sounded 
above the roar of the waters, these boul- 
ders ranging in size from a pebble to a 


printing press. 


THE DANGER OF A HORSE GOING 

The depth of the 
while we hunted there was from three to 
the fet, 


but it is in the swiftness of the current 


average stream 


six feet and width about 25 
and the rolling boulders that its danger 
lies. 

Hardifer is 40 years old but he runs 
a log like a squirrel and climbs hills like 
an Indian. 
Davy Crockett order 
like a savage and would quit the table 
hungry to go on a hunt. He is one of 


He is a genuine type of the 


loves the woods 
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PHIL HARDIFER, THE LONE RESIDENT OF 
BIG CREEK. 


the many men who, through intimacy 
with the animal, feel that they have cer- 
tain proprietary rights in old Bob, the 
grizzly. Hardifer has tracked this old 
boy many miles during the past eight 
years, slept out on his trail and used up 
many horses as bait for the traps that 
every spring he has set out to catch him. 
Last spring he killed a 500-pound griz- 
zly, and, after skinning it oat, left the 
carcass, expecting to use it to bait a 
trap for Bob. When he returned two 
days later with the trap he found that 
his visitor had been along and eaten 


every bit of the dead grizzly, even in- 
cluding some of the bones. 

Once before that he had been on the 
trail of Old Bob. The old bear had 
been along a short time before. ‘‘He 
eouldn’t have been gone long,’’ said he, 
in his characteristic way, ‘‘for I could 
smell the tracks—also smelt bear on the 
trees he passed and on a bunch of fur 
he left on a bush.’’ I have often heard 
of hunters smelling elk and bear in the 
woods without seeing them, but this is 
the first time I have ever heard of a 
man smelling tracks or bear fur. Of 
course we were greatly amused. 

Later he was taking two quarters of 
horse up to the bear trail to bait a trap. 
He had this bait packed on an outlaw 


~ horse, with the end of the lead rope tied 


over the saddle horn. While passing a 
dangerous place on the trail where the 
path overhung the cafon 25 feet below, 
the pack horse got scared and backed off 
the ledge of rock. ‘‘There he hung,’’ 
said Hardifer, ‘‘by the rope, suspend- 
ed over the stream like a plumb-bob. I 
cut the rope and he fell kerplunk into 
the water. Then he wouldn’t get up. 
I kicked him and twisted him around, 
but it did no good. Finally I held his 
nose under water and he mighty soon 
got up. Hurt or tired? Nonsense! 
Just playing off.’’ He is a great char- 
acter and was at one time a pal of the 
notorious Curry brothers, Hole-in-the- 
Wall outlaws, who some years ago es- 
eaped to South America. 

As we were about ready to start for 
the Horse Creek camp next morning, 
Hardifer came up and offered to pilot 
us by a trail of his own over the precipi- 
tous mountain west of camp. The sum- 
mit of this hill is 1,500 feet above our 
camp and one and a half miles distant, 
but about 750 feet of this elevation is 




















taken up in the first mile and a quar- 
ter, leaving the remaining 750 feet to be 
climbed in a quarter of a mile. To look 
at this forbidding rim from camp you 
would never believe it possible to get up 
it except with an airship. 

Hardifer walked, while we rode horse- 
back where we could. Going up the 
slippery slopes of the big hill (it had 
snowed and rained the night before), 
old King, one of the pack horses, fell. 
Lawrence was leading him at the time, 
and before King had started to slide 
down the grade Lawrence had circled 
a tree with the lead rope. There lay the 
old warrior, held from sliding to eter- 
nity over the rocky ledges by a halter 
rope that stretched his head and neck 
to the limit. To keep from choking him 
Joe released the tension of the rope 
gradually, while Lawrence unpacked 
him, Hardifer and I being kept busy in 
leading the other horses to a position of 
greater safety. When King had re- 
gained courage and strength he arose, 
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while we carried his packs to a more 
level spot beyond. 

At the top the wind blew a gale, and 
the cold air was piercing, yet Hardifer 
in summer underwear and only a sat- 
een shirt, seemed as unconcerned about 
the weather as if he were in a flower 
garden in July. We all had on heavy 
woolen clothing, coats and sweaters, and 
yet were cold. 

Soon after reaching the mesa we 
dropped down into one of the tribu- 
taries of Grizzly Creek, then climbed a 
couple of divides and by 3:30 p. m. 
were in camp on Horse Creek (eleva- 
tion, 6,850 ft.). We traveled about 12 
miles during the day over very rough 
country. During our travels we saw 
several bear tracks two to four days 
old. 

The following day Lawrence having 
some special work to do in surveying a 
homestead at camp, Joe and I rode 
over the upper ridges and tributaries of 


Clearwater and Sweetwater, to the 





OLD KING, THE WAR HORSE, WENT DOWN ON A SLIPPERY HILLSIDE. 
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northwest. Six years ago this country 
yielded me two nice bears under the 
guidance of Johnny Goff, and it was 
almost like going back to the scenes of 
boyhood to ride under the familiar 
cliffs and cross the old ridges over which 
I had run bears at that time. We reached 
camp about 5 o’clock after a ‘‘full’’ 
days’ ride of about 20 miles, but had 
not a fresh, or even moderately fresh 
track to report. 

Lawrence, R. W. Allen, forest super- 


that soaked us to the skin (I wore one 
of those delusions in the shape of a 
featherweight raincoat that I tried for 
an experiment), we started on the track. 
I measured it and found the figures 
given by Lawrence correct—the second 
largest bear track I have ever seen. 
The other was on the Wiggins Fork of 
Wind River, Wyo., several years ago, 
when I measured one that slightly sur- 
passed this in size. Joe did not go with 
Lawrence and I, but followed up the 











MEEKER AND TIGE BELIEVE THEY SCENT BEAR DIRECT, 


visor of this district, and Harry Mil- 
ler, forest ranger, came in at 7 o’cloek 
from their journeying and _ reported 
having seen on Horse Creek, a half mile 
above camp, the track of a big grizzly 
that measured, in damp ground where 
it could not slip—front foot, 6% in. 
wide; rear foot, 11 in. long. This news, 
of course, keyed up our excitement some, 
for we surmised that it might be the 
track of Old Bob. 

Next morning in a downpour of rain 


next creek east, which headed up in the 
same country that it seemed the bear 
had started for. 

The tracks led up a gulch coming in 
to Horse Creek from the east, and ap- 
peared to be about two days old. At 
one place where the front foot track 
showed plainly I measured the claw 
marks and found that they extended 
just two inches from the forward part 
of the toe pads. Allowing for the dis- 
tance that they had sunk into the 
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ground, also their curvature, the long- 
est must have measured nearly four 
inches around the Even in the 
heavy rain that submerged us we were 
highly elated—not because we expected 
to bag our game in two or three days, 
but at the possibility of our doing so in 


curve. 


even that many weeks. 

We walked and led our horses, and 
while the tracks were hard to see in 
places we were always able to work 
them out. Up the gulch they led, now 
on one side, then on the other, over 
rocky ledges, on grassy spots, in sand, 
in mud, through buck brush and down 
timber. Sometimes we would lose the 
track for half an hour, and then when 
found would take it up with renewed 
vigor. Once the trail rim-roeked us, but 
we found a way around the rim, al- 
though it necessitated a detour of half a 
mile over slippery ledges. We were able 
to take it up again on the other side 
in the gravel. 

Leading our horses as we were, and 
following the idiosyneracie trail of a 
grizzly required great lest we 
lose a horse. At one place where the 
trail led over that 
tipped at an angle of 45 degrees, we 
almost lost Lawrence’s horse. It went 
down on its side, but quickly recovered 


eare 


slippery granite 


against some projecting 
Had he slid a foot far- 
the 


after sliding 
edges of rock. 
ther he would have been killed in 
200-yard drop on the rocks below. 


Finally our trail intersected Joe’s 
course and we met on a hillside, then 


all continued together. We remained 
with Joe for an hour or two, then sep- 
arated. where the trail led into an im- 
passable box canon. Lawrence and I 
were able to take it up half a mile be- 


yond on an open ridge. Here we also 


saw a fresh ram track (elevation 7,500). 
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At one point on the ridge we came upon 
a “‘hatful’’ of dung left by the grizzly 
a day or two before. It was composed 
entirely of semi-digested grass, showing 
that the old fellow had not been ‘‘out’’ 
long, as he had had no meat of any 
kind as yet. This dung was devoid of 
even a semblance of anything but grass, 
with no foul-smelling odor of any kind 
—in fact, it smelled exactly like fresh 
grass after-being mown. As the alimen- 
tary tracts of all wild bears when they 
come out in the spring are as clean as 
if washed with a hose, the freedom of 
the droppings from odor ot any kind is 
easily accounted for. 

We kept on his trail for about a mile 
farther, when we met Joe, who had the 
news that he had seen the tracks of an 
old black, her yearling and cub, all to- 
gether and traveling at a right angle to 
our course, the tracks being two or three 
days old. Here the grizzly track took a 
right angle course to the west, and as it 
was now 3:30 p. m. and we thoroughly 
wet and cold from the incessant down- 
pour of rain that had kept up all day, 
we rode for camp (Horse Creek), reach- 
ing it at 6 o’clock. 

The following morning we awoke to 
find it alternately snowing and raining, 
We de- 
cided, inasmueh as the grizzly’s track 
led away from the Horse Creek camp 
and toward Big Creek, to go on to Big 
Creek that day and hunt from there. 
We reached Big Creek at 3 o’clock. and 
soon thereafter Hardifer came in to tell 
us that two days before Old Bob (for 
he said the track was surely that of this 
old veteran), came through a mile above 
his place, going toward Trout Creek. 
Hardifer had a bait set for him up Big 
Creek, and in going across country the 
bear had approached to within 50 yards 


after having snowed all night. 
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of the trap (which was baited with half 
a horse), and then had turned off at a 
tangent and made toward Trout Creek, 
twelve miles east. 

It seems that last spring this same 
bear had gone through here over the 
same route as that traversed this year, 
at which time Hardifer had a trap set 
and baited with a horse. The bear then 
sprung the trap, ate the horse and laid 
down a few hundred yards away. 
About that time a couple of hunters 
with a pack of dogs came up on the old 
boy, and although they gave him a hard 
chase, he eluded them. When he sprung 
the traps (there were two of them—one 
on each side of the horse) he picked 
them up and threw each of the big 
Newhouse traps twenty-five feet away. 
He also threw away the big timber 
guards built around the bait and traps, 
as easily as if they had been kindling 
wood. 

The bear we are now trailing is surely 
Old Bob. We now feel assured of this 
after talking to Hardifer, who has 
known of and trailed him for eight 
years. John Goff also had an experi- 
ence once in running him with his dogs. 
Hardifer has ‘‘jumped’’ him twice, but 
each time it took him a month’s time 
of hard trailing before he was able to 
do so. Last year he followed him, he 
says, almost night and day for weeks. 
Judging by the depth of the tracks, 
which sank into the ground almost as 
deep as our 1,000 and 1,100-pound 
horses, he must weigh about 1,000 
pounds. 

The next morning (May 20, just one 
week after starting to hunt), we left 
camp at 8:30 for Trout Creek, hoping 
to be able to see his tracks en route; but 
even if we did not we felt sure he was 
headed for the Trout Creek Basin, and 


we wanted to get there with as little de- 
lay as possible. So we spent no time 
looking for his tracks, depending on 
picking them up next day on some of 
the slopes of the upper tributaries of 
this stream. As we crossed Jim Creek, 
half way over, we were gratified to see 
the big tracks, leading, as we had hoped, 
toward Trout Creek. We saw the 
tracks, without going out of our way, 
several times after leaving Jim Creek. 

In going up the Jim Creek divide we 
saw a freshly-used coyote hole and as 
we had plenty of time to get to camp, 
we dug out the den for a distance of 
five feet underground and found five 
pups. They were only a few days old, 
not yet having their eyes open; we took 
them in our pockets and carried them to 
camp, where we used Lawrence’s cam- 
era bulb and rubber tube in feeding 
them condensed milk. Later when Joe 
went to R. G. Miller’s ranch he took 
them down, where Mrs. Miller and her 
maid took good eare of them. I took two 
of the pups to Denver, while we present- 
ed the others to Mr. and Mrs. Miller. 

When we reached camp we found that 
during our absence—probably a day 
previous—a fair sized grizzly had 
walked within three feet of the front 
part of our tent and had gone down the 
trail to the creek only a few steps away, 
leaving plain tracks. Although it was 
6 o’clock when we had finished our din- 
ner, we were all so anxious to look for 
big grizzly tracks that we hiked in dif- 
ferent directions, returning about dark. 
Jue reported having seen a large grizzly 
track but not big enough to be Bob’s, 
while Lawrence saw a smaller and older 
track than that seen by Joe. 

Next morning we left camp with the 
dogs, hoping to locate the big tracks on 
some of the upper ridges or gulches to 


















the northeast. When two or three miles 
away we separated, Lawrence going up 
one gulch and Joe and I up another with 
the dogs, with the understanding that 
we should meet on the mesa above, 
about two miles away. Joe and I found 
no tracks that were fresh, but about 
noon we saw through the glasses Law- 
rence on an adjoining ridge motioning 
us to come to him. This we did, he 
meeting us in the gulch below. He had 
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a far more formidable bluff, whose pre- 
cipitous rims and ledges towered over 
500 feet above the stream. Joe ‘‘beat 
us to it’’ in going for this mountain, 
Lawrence and I reaching the ridge op- 
posite just in time to see Joe and the 
last of the dogs, like ants in appearance, 
worming their way up this mountain on 
the trail of the bear. As we afterward 
learned, when Joe reached the summit, 
one of the hounds, 


Tige, 


he found 





run onto the very fresh track of a black 
bear and thought, inasmuch as it was a 
dead certainty that we could ‘‘jump”’ 
him, we ought to turn the dogs loose. 
This we did at 12:15 p. m., and after 
tuat they ran a great race, keeping us 
busy ‘‘jumping’’ gulches and climbing 
ridges to stay within hearing distance. 
Joe nearly ‘‘rolled’’ his horse going 
down one steep hill. Finally the bear 
headed down the big mountain and 
made a bee-line across Trout Creek for 











HUNTING COUNTRY ADJACENT TO THE TROUT CREEK CAMP ON THE NORTH. 
CAMP. 
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hopelessly ‘‘rimmed,’’ Meeker and one 
of the Airedales having gone ahead. Joe 
was able to help Tige over, and away 
he went, on the chase. 

of climbing this precipice, 
and I decided to follow it 


along for a ways, and after going a mile 


Instead 
Lawrence 


were rewarded by hearing the hounds, 
and then seeing the bear coming down 
a gulch off the rim, pursued by Meeker, 
the foxhound. We had a very pretty 
view of the race, or rather walk, as it 
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looked at this stage of the chase more 
like a walking mateh than a real race. 
The bear would stop at intervals when 
he thought the hound was getting too 
close to him and threaten Meeker, who 
would then, at a distance of fifteen ‘or 
twenty feet, stop and bay; but as soon 
as Mr. Bear proceeded again the dog was 
right after him until Bruin would 
” at his 
pursuer. These tactics were kept up in 
plain sight of us for several minutes, 


stop again and make a ‘‘pass’ 


when the contestants passed behind a 
ridge and disappeared. We made for 
another gulch, running almost parallel 
to the one the bear was headed for, be- 
lieving he might cross over; and before 
we had gone up this one a mile we heard 
Meeker and soon saw the bear 100 yards 
ahead of us, crossing the stream. I was 
able to hurry up and get a shot as he 
ascended the opposite slope, but missed 
my next shot hitting him in the hip. 
As he rolled down the hill Meeker was 
hot after him but the bear soon landed 
below where he could get a footing, and 
made a_ vicious ‘‘swipe’’ at the dog. 
Then I shot him in the shoulder, end- 
ing the chase. When skinning him, we 
found that my first shot had plowed a 
furrow in the hair on his shoulder. The 
second bullet had plowed lengthwise 
through the fleshy part of the hip, 
through the intestines, breaking two 
ribs and lodging in the flesh of the side. 
The third had broken the shoulder, 
messed up the lungs and lodged in the 
meaty part of the opposite shoulder. He 
proved to be a nearly full-grown brown 
bear, weighing only 175 pounds—very 
thin—whose hide measured 5 ft. 2 in. 
long and 6 ft. wide across shoulders. 


Fifteen minutes after the kill, Tige 
‘ame up to the carcass, having followed 
the trail. Being rimmed deprived him 


of seeing the finish. One of the Aire- 
dale staghound dogs was next to come in. 
Curley, Airedale, had a lame foot, and 
was out of the race early, while Mickey, 
the other Airedale, had never seen a bear 
before in his life, being put in for train- 
ing. Buster, the remaining hound, had 
unfortunately gone back to one of. the 
other camps, or he would have given a 
good account of himself, as he has been 
in at many hard chases. 

The stomach and intestines of this 
bear contained nothing but grass and 
weeds, as far as we could see, and a thick 
brownish liquor. The chase lasted two 
and one-half hours and covered a dis- 
tance of about eight miles, completely 
encircling our camp. 

The next day Joe went down to Mil- 
ler’s ranch for some provisions that had 
been ordered sent there from Cody, and 
Lawrence and I rode up along the most 
likely ridges, following them to impass- 
able snow, looking for the big fellow’s 
tracks. We returned by different 
routes, he by some ridges he wanted to 
inspect, and I by way of Black moun- 
tain, another likely looking rough sece- 
tion. I found the tracks of a mother 
black bear and her eub made but a few 
hours before. If I had had the dogs I 
could have treed these bears in short or- 
der; or we could have successfully taken 
up the tracks next morning with the 
dogs, but were too anxious to look for 
Old Bob to consider it.. 

The following morning we left camp 
at 7:40 for the upper branches of Trout 
Creek. On the way up we saw a two-day 
old black bear track, and returning saw 
another about a day old. To-day Law- 
rence was lucky enough to see a porcu- 
pine before the dogs got at it, which I 
killed with the .22. Later in the day I 
killed a snow-shoe rabbit, which I took 
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LAWRENCE, MEEKER AND BROWN BEAR. 
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in and skinned and prepared the hide for 
mounting. At this season they are 
shedding their white coat, the brownish 
one just coming in, giving them a 
brownish-grey appearance. The meat 
was about as tender and delicious as any 
Ihave ever eaten, not even excepting 
young grouse. Each day we saw from 
one to five grouse, and quite often a 
deer would cross our path. They are 
not the comely looking creatures at this 
season that they are in the short blue 
in September, the bulbous knobs of 
black horns on the bucks reminding one 
of freak deer horns. 

We had an earnest consultation in 
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camp that night regarding our plans. It 
looked now to a certainty that Old Bob 
could not have come into Trout Creek 
Basin, and we were wondering if, after 
reaching Jim Creek, he could have 
turned back. It looked that way now, so 
it was decided that in the morning Law- 
rence should go back to Horse Creek via 
Jim Creek and Big Creek, and get fresh 
horses ; also unravel Bob’s tracks at Jim 
Creek. If he should find that he had 
back-tracked Lawrence was to go no far- 
ther, but come back immediately and in- 
form us. 

So on the morning of May 24th we all 
started early—Lawrence for the places 
mentioned, and Joe and I to further ex- 
plore in Trout Creek Basin. We found 
nothing promising and rode to camp at 
6 o’clock, my horse very tired. 

The next morning at 6:40 as Joe and 
I were getting breakfast Lawrence 
rushed in afoot, all exeited and looking 
as if he had had a nightmare. He had 
gone on to Big Creek camp the day be- 
fore, where he found that Bob had been 
across Big Creek about three days be- 
fore. That morning at 4:30 he had left 
Big Creek on horseback for our camp, 
but his horse played out a mile and a 
half from camp and he walked the rest 
of the way. 

Now we were in quite a quandary. Our 
horses were nearly worn out, and we 
didn’t like to take time to go all the way 
to Horse Creek (where the others were 
“anged) for fresh ones. We finally de- 
cided to stay on Bob’s track if it didn’t 
beeome too old, even if we should be 
compelled to go afoot. So it was planned 
that Joe should go to Miller’s ranch for 
some necessary things, and Lawrence 
and I go over the hills via Jim Creek to 
Big Creek, Joe meeting us at the latter 
camp. Lawrence and I had a hard time 
to pull the horses over the route. He 
walked over half the way to save his 
horse, which was in far the worst condi- 
tion of the two. We had plenty of fresh 
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horses at Horse Creek, but the erratic 
notions of this old bear had knocked our 
calculations, which was the sole reason 
for our being in so sad a plight regard- 
ing horse-flesh. 

We reached Big Creek at 3 o’clock, 
saw the tracks of Bob, which seemed 
about four days old, and showed that he 
was on the travel to the westward, to- 
ward Horse Creek, just what we didn’t 
want. While looking up his tracks that 
afternoon a couple of miles west of 
camp, we stumbled onto the real fresh 


packs out of gunnysacks, Lawrence and 
I started at 5:30 that evening for our 
hike over the Big Hill, 1,500 feet above 
camp, instructing Joe to go to Horse 
Creek for fresh horses. Our packs only 
weighed twenty-five pounds apiece, and 
we made the trip of two miles fine by 
7:30, camping by a small stream a short 
distance from where we had seen the 
fresh tracks. As these tracks doubled 
back and forth so much, we knew the 
bear was somewhere near, so, after 
dropping our packs at our prospective 





PACKED UP READY FOR THE HIKE OVER BIG HILL TO SLEEP OUT. 


track of another big grizzly that meas- 
ured 6 inches wide across the front toe 
pads; length of rear foot, 9 inches. At 
first we thought this might be Bob’s 
track, but on comparing them it was 
found quite impossible. Then the ques- 
tion was: Should we abandon the big 
bear’s track temporarily, and take up 
this new one, which could not be over a 
day old? We thought this latter the 
best course to pursue, and accordingly 
packed up at Big Creek what actual ne- 
eessaries we would need for lying out 
a night or two, including a_ blanket 
apiece, and, making convenient back 


camping place, we struck out, hoping 
possibly to get a shot that evening. 

When we had scaled the ridge above 
our temporary camp we found that we 
commanded a good view of several likely 
open ridges, so sitting down we used the 
glasses industriously, hoping to catch 
sight of our visitor when he should come 
out for his evening ramble. We searched 
the ridges, parks and all open places 
until 8:15 p. m., wher it was too late 
to shoot, so returned to our packs and 
eurled up in our blankets under a fir 
tree for the night. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 
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A NEW INNOCENT ABROAD 





THIRD LETTER—ARRIVAL IN PARIS 


WILLIAM HICKOX 


Second-class fare from London to 
Paris is $7, or the equivalent of that in 
American money. Crossing the Channel 
from New Haven, in England, to Dieppe, 
in France, involves a voyage of about 
four hours. There used to be a tradi- 
tion that no one escaped sea sickness 
while crossing the Channel, but now, 
owing to the size and staunchness of the 
boats, the voyager between these two 
ports at least seldom suffers from that 
malady. But the rail journey from 
Dieppe to Paris is a nerve-racking ex- 
perience. The compartments are stuffy 
and uncomfortable, the road bed atro- 
ciously rough. 

Leaving London at 8:30 p. m., the 
traveler arrives at the St. Lazare station 
in Paris at 5 the next morning. Then, 
if he be unacquainted with the French 
language, his troubles begin. Cabmen 
hurl themselves upon him and nearly 
precipitate a riot in their attempts to 
snatch his hand luggage from him. Two 
or three times the regular tariff is 
charged for driving him to his hotel. 
Once there he is assigned a room, in vol- 
uble French, and, after removing the 
stains of travel, seeks the salle a manger, 
which he suspects means dining room; 
and there is he served his first French 
breakfast, composed of a pitcher of cof- 
fee, a pitcher of boiled milk, two hard- 
shell rolls and a small — very small — 
piece of butter. Unused to the native 
method of preparing café aw lait, he ef- 
fects an undrinkable combination of a 
mud color, and rises from this repast as 
hungry as when he started. Later he 
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STATUE OF THE CHILD, ST. JOHN, BY 
DAMPT, IN THE LUXEMBOURG 
GALLERY. 


discovers that the way to make the gen- 
uine article is to mix the coffee and milk 
in equal proportions. Dejewner, the first 
real meal of the day, is at noon, and this 
he finds to be practically a full-course 
dinner without the soup. Dinner is at 
seven. 

The average American, accustomed to 
coffee, fruit, bacon and eggs immediate- 
ly on rising in the morning, conforms to 
this Continental regimen with bad grace. 
But he will get used to it, and, in the 
end, like it; excepting the substitution 
of boiled milk for cream. That will al- 


ways be felt a deprivation. But oom 
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UP THE SEINE TO VERSAILLES. 


is never served in France or Italy, ex- 
cept occasionally in ‘‘whipped’’ form on 
puddings for desert. 

Of course the first thing for a for- 
eigner to do, who is unacquainted with 
the language and has only himself to de- 
pend on, is to at once set about learning 
enough French to keep him from starv- 
ing or getting lost. Topographically, 
Paris is an easy city to get about in— 
much easier than London, for the Seine, 
and the Opera, the Eiffel tower, and the 
Louvre become almost at onee familiar 
direction guides. Entrances to the un- 
are found on every 


© 


derground ‘‘Metro’’ 
hand, and so perfect is this system of 
transportation that neither native nor 
foreigner, however stupid, can take a 
wrong train or fail of going at least 
near his intended destination. 

What little French I managed to pick 
up before getting into Paris was more 
of a damage to me than otherwise, and 
the aecent I employed on the few words 
I knew was no more Parisian than is the 
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patois of a Canuck. I insisted on being 
more or less of a phonetician, and when 
a word contained the letter n I pro- 
nounced the » distinctly. I would go as 
far as to call pension ‘‘ponsion,’’ but 
never ‘‘pawsiaw.’’ I drew the line 
there. Owi I could pronounce ‘‘we’’ 
with the best of them. Also I achieved 
‘*b’zhor, m’seer’’ for bon jour, monsieur. 
Further than this I was not acquainted 
with the French language; and I will 
state ‘‘ong passong’’ that I never will 
be, and I don’t care who knows it. In 
this respect my companion, the Colonel, 
is in like ease, and is with me heart and 
soul. 

After breakfast we went out to take 
a look around. Our first street crossing 
nearly proved to be our last. Only 
through the interposition of a gracious 
Providence did we escape being run over 
by motor cars. You see we had but late- 
ly eome from a country where policemen 
regulate the traffie and protect pedes- 
trians from reckless drivers; and in our 
ignorance of the customs of the-country 
we assumed that the pair of gaudily 
eaparisoned policemen at street crossings 
were stationed there to do this, instead 
of merely ornamenting the scenery. 
Upon inquiry I found the legal speed 
limit for vehicles in the streets of Paris 
to be twenty miles an hour, and they 
don’t slacken speed at crossings, except 
at infrequent intervals when the crowd 
on the sidewalks becomes clamorous to 
cross. Then the policeman halts the im- 
patient procession a brief moment, just 
long enough to allow the more agile 
sprinters to shave through. : 

‘‘What happens to these drivers 

when they run over somebody ?’’ I asked 
an American, tong resident in Paris. 


‘‘Usually nothing,’’ he answered, ‘*but 
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they arrest the fellow who gets run over 
for obstructing the traffic—if there is 
anything left of him.”’ 

Passing by a bookstall I bought a lt- 
tle primer entitled ‘‘Bread and Butter 
Freneh,’’ 
information, the commoner words and 


which contained, among other 


phrases necessary to ask for food and 
drink. The Colonel thought the latter 
might prove useful, and suggested that 
I learn them first, but I pointed out 
that it would be an unnecessary waste 
of time, as any Frenchman could tell 
our nationality at a glanee and would 
know, without asking, what to bring us 
with our food. So TI applied myself first 
of all to constructing and rehearsing a 
sentence that I thought would produce 
a breakfast such as we were used to. I 
considered the result rather neat. Here 
it is: (To the waiter) 
Here I might reasonably expect the 


‘*Garcon!’’ 


waiter to come to attention and respond 


something like this: 
9) 


“Ow, monsiecur. 
Que voulez vous. 


Whereupon I would 
order coffee, with milk, ham and eggs, 
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and bread and butter, in the following 
terms: ‘‘Cafe au lait, jambon et oeufs, 
et pain et beurre, s’il vous plait,’’ which, 
according to the pronunciation in the 
book I tried to have sound like this: 
‘*Kaffay o-lay, zhombo a oof a pah a 


buhr, seel voo play.”’ 

The book enjoined foreigners to be 
polite, especially Americans. It said 
that the French were sticklers for polite- 
ness, and that about every sentence 
should inelude s’il vous plait (if you 
please) or merci (thank you), or both. 
Also bowing and seraping were much in 
vogue, and in the matter of outdoor sal- 
utation the hat (applicable happily only 
to men) should be lifted clear of the 
head. Indoors a bow should be made 
from the hips, a decided duck forward, 
instead of the American fashion of a 
brief nod or neck-bob. These interest- 
ing experiments the Colonel and I at 
We alter- 
nated in rising from our bench in the 


once proceeded to try out. 


Tuileries carden, whither we had betaken 


ourselves to study the book, and bowing 





TWO OF THE BOULEVARDS RUNNING 
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THE EIFFEL TOWER. 


to each other, according to directions. 
Not only did this rehearsal benefit us, 
but it also seemed to please quite a lot 
of other people who happened to be near. 

To save time, the Colonel learned dif- 
ferent phrases from mine—the com- 
moner used numerals and interrogato- 
ries, such as ou est (where is?), combien 
(how much?) and avez vous (have 
you?). We practiced our vocabulary on 
each other till far into the night. 


Not having yet formed the French 
habit of having coffee served in bed 
some time during the forenoon, we rose 
at the abnormal hour of eight the next 
morning. Partaking of our coffee and 
rolls in the dining room, we sallied forth 
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upon the boulevard to a restaurant to 
get an American breakfast, according to 
my formula. The result was most grati- 
fying. The waiter understood my 
French perfectly—or at all events, we 
got our coffee with milk, ham and eggs, 
rolls and butter. 

As we had nearly finished breakfast 
an elderly gentleman, accompanied by a 
young lady, evidently his daughter, took 
seats at a table next to ours. When the 
waiter came to them the gentleman or- 
dered, in English, ham and eggs and a 
eup of coffee. The waiter shook his 
head uncomprehendingly. Turning to 
his daughter, with a laugh, the gentle- 
man said banteringly:: ‘‘Surely, after 
all the French lessons you have had you 
ought to be able to order a simple break- 
fast. Try it.’’ But the young lady con- 
fessed herself unable to do so. 

Here, then, was my chance. Turning 
to the gentleman I said: ‘‘Pardon me, 
sir, but I see you are in a difficulty. 
Perhaps you will allow me to order your 
breakfast for you,’’ and, as- well as I 
could while seated, I made them my 
lately rehearsed hip-bow. 

The castaway on a desert island who 
unexpectedly sights a sail and knows de- 
liverance to be at hand could not have 
looked, nor searcely expressed, greater 
gratitude than did the elderly gentle- 
man. 

‘*Indeed, sir, I will be most thankful 
if you will do so.’’ 

He beamed upon me, and so did his 
daughter, who perhaps I haven’t men- 
tioned before, was an exceedingly pretty 


girl. ‘‘I can not speak French,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and have just arrived in 
Paris.”’ 


‘* What would you like for breakfast ?’’ 
I inquired. 
I didn’t dare look at the Colonel, but 


























I could feel his eyes boring into the side 
of my head. Suppose the elderly gentle- 
man changed his mind about wanting 
ham and eggs for breakfast, or added 
something else besides coffee and bread! 
Then would my single French sentence 
be of no avail. Then would I be foreed 
to the humiliating confession that I was 
a fraud, and before that pretty girl, too, 
who gazed upon me in such rapt admira- 
tion! But my bluff was not called. To 
my immense relief the gentleman an- 
swered, ‘‘Oh, just a cup of coffee apiece 
and some ham and eggs.”’ 

I heard the Colonel chortle as I 
snapped my fingers to the waiter, called 
‘‘garcon,’’ and once more got off my 
sole, now my life-saving, French sen- 
tence, and with a ‘‘monshalong’’ that 
the Colonel afterward admitted was 
beautiful to see. 

As we paid our check, by aid of the 
Colonel’s French, and rose to go, the eld- 
erly gentleman effusively thanked us 
some more, and remarked: 

‘‘It must be a great satisfaction, sir, 
to be able to speak fluently the language 
of the countries through which one trav- 
els!”’ 

At one end of the fashionable Champs 
Elysees is the Place de la Concorde, prob- 
ably the most spacious and beautiful 
square in the world, where, during the 
Commune, several hundred aristocratic 
heads were removed by Mother Guillo- 
tine. At the other end stands the Are 
de Triomphe, from which twelve boule- 
vards converge in the form of a star, and 
from the top of which a good view of 
the heart of Paris may be obtained. 
Across the Seine, a short distance be- 
yond, stands the Eiffel tower, a thou- 
sand feet high, the tallest structure ever 
built by man. It is said that ten thou- 
sand people can get into the Eiffel tower 
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at one time. The elevators are capable 
of accommodating two or three hundred 
passengers at each trip. At the first of 
the three stages there is a theater and 
restaurant. A charge of one frane for 
each stage is made for the ascent, or 
three francs to the top. Here it might 
be sipposed an extensive view of the city 
could be had, but unless the weather is 
exceptionally clear, it is too hazy to see 
much. 

The Louvre, that vast edifice on the 
banks of the Seine, is undoubtedly the 
greatest repository of art in the world, 
containing as it does, the largest collec- 
tion of great paintings and sculptures. 
I doubt that a daily tour through the 
Louvre for a month would enable the 
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tourist to obtain more than a casual 
glance at all its treasures. I inquired 
of one of the guards the location of the 
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stolen Mona Lisa. It was pointed out 
to me; in the space it formerly oceupied 
now hangs a Correggio. 

I wish I could set down an adequate 
description of the splendor of the royal 
palace and gardens of Versailles, once 
the residence of Napoleon, about eight 
miles from Paris. There is no garden 
that compares in beauty nor extent 
with that of Versailles. Standing upon 
the steps of the royal palace one may see 


did not interest me, and I left before the 
opera was over, not even waiting for the 
famous procession of fashionables down 
the grand staircase after the opera, 
which is said to be one of the sights of 
Paris. 

It is hardly worth while to detail the 
numerous places of interest the Colonel 
and I saw during our six weeks’ stay in 
the French capital. We made the usual 
round—the Pantheon, the Madelaine, 











THE AVENUE DE L’OPERA, A FASHIONABLE STREET OF PARIS, RUNNING TO ‘THE OPERA 
HOUSE. 


in this garden twelve great fountains at 
one time. 

Exteriorly the Paris Grand Opera 
House is without equal, but its interior 
disappointed me, excepting its grand 
staircase, which is truly grand. The ceil- 
ing is over-decorated, the curtain, hang 
ings and woodwork are dingy and un- 
clean, the seating arrangements abomi- 
nable. The performance of Roma which 
I attended, apart from the orchestra of 
one hundred (whose finished work re- 
minded me of the Boston Symphony), 


the Vendome and Bastille columns, the 
Cluny museum of Roman antiquities, 
the Trocadero, Napoleon’s tomb and the 
Invalides, Notre Dame, that magnificent 
city hall of Paris, the Hotel de Ville, 
and the Luxembourg. The modern 
paintings of this gallery interested me. 
Here are to be found the best examples 
of Alma Tadema, Millet, Corot, Rem- 
brandt, James Whistler’s masterpiece, 
the portrait of his mother, and Rosa Bon- 
heur’s ‘‘Horse Fair;’’ also statues of 
Rodin and Gerome. The Luxembourg is 
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unique among European galleries in be- 
ing well lighted and clean. ¢ 

At one end of the main avenue in the 
eemetery of Pere Lachaise is, to my 
mind, one of the finest conceptions in 
sculpture, dedicated ‘‘T'o the Dead.’’ In 
this cemetery are entombed many of the 
greatest personages of France; here also 
is the grave of Abelard and Heloise. 

A visit to the ateliers of the Gobelin 
factory, where the finest tapestries are 
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a piece of this tapestry a yard square. 
One piece exhibited here, about twenty- 
five feet square, took one man twenty- 
five years to make, its estimated value 
being more than two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The American, accustomed at home to 
being crowded into street cars like sar- 
dines in a box, is agreeably surprised to 
find that the public conveyances all over 
Europe accommodate only enough pas- 
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THE FAMOUS OLD THEATER, L’ODEON, PARIS. 


made, I found well worth while. A first 
glance at the tapestry picture these ar- 
tists weave with woolen threads makes 
. it difficult to believe, at a distance of 
twenty-five or thirty feet, that it is not 
a beautiful painting. As is well known, 
the product of this factory, which is 
owned by the French government, is not 
sold but given to distinguished visitors 
and the royalties of other countries. It 
takes a year for a skilled artisan to make 





sengers to fill the seats. When the seats 
are filled the sign ‘‘Complet’’ in France 
and ‘‘Completo”’ in Italy is placed out- 
side, and the sign is withdrawn only 
when a seat is vacated. One of my fel- 
low-countrymen said that he had visited 
all the principal places in and about 
Paris excepting Complet, 
time he hailed a bus containing this sign 
it passed him without paying the least 
attention to his signal! 


and every 











A Horrible Hitormiss 


O, Hank was the name of our chauf- 
feur bold, 

And ours was a touring Car; 

We chuffed from the East to the 
wildering West, 

To the land where the sunsets are. 


We hiked at morn and we piked at 
eve 

And we scorched through the core of 
the day, 

With Hank honk-honking happeously 

For to warn the world away. 


We routed teams of the urban type 
And teams to the bumpkin dear; 

We haggled hens ana we mangled men 
As we swept our roadbed clear. 


The wayside birds and the grazing 
herds 

With a whir and a snort took leave; 

The flocks turned tail and the shep- 
herds pale 

As we passed with honk and heave. 


But one sad day in the far-away, 
Where the loco bans the plain, 

A painted Sioux on a mustang flew 
O’er the road in high disdain. 


Our Hank didn’t happen to honk in 
time 

For to warn that painted Sioux, 

And the wild mustang in a rage 
upsprang 

As the like will sometimes do. 


That spry cayuse with his feet diffuse 
Came down in our Hank-filled fore; 
Our gasolene spread over the scene, 
And our Hank honk-honked no niore! 


The spoiler fled and his rider red, 

With a panicky light in his eye, 

How-howed from afar at our blazing 
car 

Nor tarried to wave goodbye! 


Alas for Hank, for the car, for the 
tank, 

And a tear for our ruined tour! 

A coppery Brulé, a sad-eyed mule 

And a buckboard slow but sure, 


Were the humble means that hauled 
us in 

Where a doctor-man did dwell. 

O, you who would do the land of the 
Sioux 

In an auto, heed you well! 


EMMA GHENT CURTIS. 


























CLIMBING PIKE’S PEAK 


A VERACIOUS ACCOUNT OF A TENDERFOOT’S EXPERIENCE 


ARCHIE B. CHADBOURNE 


Sister rode up Pike’s Peak on a burro. 
As you well know, Sister was unable to 
sit to her meals for three weeks there- 
after. Sister’s trouble was not in her 
feet. Everyone said, by all means go up 
Pike’s Peak. Go, go, go! Only two men 
advised me against walking; one of them 
was the president of the railway, and the 
other was the president of a burro stand. 
I will state right here that it is worth 
$10 of any man’s money to take the trip. 
I shall charge that much, cash in ad- 
vance, the next time I climb it. 

I walked up and down the same day, 
which my landlady says is the record. I 
did not attempt to see the sunrise from 
the top, but, instead, I arose at—; well, 
very early. I took a bath (baths are ex- 
pensive here), donned my white collar 
and a cravat, and, taking my faithful 
parasol, made a start. If I should suc- 
cumb on the way, I desired to be nice 
and clean. I took it slow; it is nine 
country miles to the top of the hill, and 
they are long ones, too. Some guy caught 
up with me, but after I disclosed the 
fact that I am an amateur performer, he 
forged ahead. He claimed to have 
climbed many mountains. He likely was 
with the Cook expedition, at least subse- 
quent developments pointed to that in- 
ference. 


The sun was hot; the sweat poured 
down the middle of my back. My collar 
wilted and melted and ran away. Still, 
[ walked on and on, and then some. At 
various intervals along the way some one 
has painted religious sentiments. Colo- 
rado editors who ride up the peak on a 
pass claim that the painter was a re- 
ligious fanatic. But we poor devils who 
climb insist that he must have been a 
humorist. 

The first sentence I saw was painted 
in blaek letters a foot high on the side 
of a great rock, and read, ‘‘Sinner, for- 
sake this way.’’ I had been thinking se- 
riously of doing so, but to do it now was 
to confess my sin, so I proceeded. An- 
other proclaimed ‘‘ Heaven or hell awaits 
you. Which?’’ I looked up the track, 
but I could see nothing except the man 
ahead. He had sat down to rest, but 
when he caught sight of me, he arose 
and hurried on. 

I met all sorts of people who had been 
to the top to see the sun rise. They en- 
couraged me by asking whither I was 
journeying, and did I ever expect to get 
to the top, and such like. I firmly be- 
lieve that the majority of them did not 
get to the summit at all. 

It began to rain, and the man ahead, 
who had been resting rather frequently, 
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sought protection under my parasol. I 
didn’t strive to keep it over him; now 
and then I swung it round to let him 
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know what a good thing it was, but most 
of the time I held it so that the water 
dripped off the top down the back of his 
neck. The rain fell in torrents; one drop 
would fill an ordinary sixteen-quart 
pail. The man ahead got pretty wet, 
nor was I dry. 

We had now arrived at that portion 
of the track where there is no gravel be- 
tween the ties. We stepped from tie to 
tie, and the swish of his wet pants’ legs 
was far from pleasant to my wet com- 
We passed three ladies who 
were also very damp. I did not offer 
them my parasol, for I knew they could 
not all three get under it. Then we got 
mixed up with a snowstorm. It got 
the weather did. Colder and 
eolder! I nearly froze one of my feet; 
it did not walk as fast as the other. 

The man ahead had been behind for 
some time, and he kept looking back. 
We reached a sign that read, ‘‘Turn, 
while yet there is time.’’ (Who but a 


panion. 


colder 


funny man could have perpetrated it?) 
The man ahead wanted to go back, but 
I would have none of it. Men above 60 
had climbed it, so was I not stronger 
than they. Onward! Upward! I cheered 
as best I might, but within a half mile 
of the summit he turned and went back. 
The man ahead was no more. 

By climbing ten ties and resting 
twenty, I finally reached the summit 
house. I was never so rejoiced over any- 
thing in my life. I simply had to do 
something to show my appreciation, so 
I hugged the stove. I sat down as close 
to the fire as I dared. How I did shiver! 
I toasted my back, then toasted the an- 
tonym for same. 

I had intended to eat nothing until I 
eame down, but thought better of it. I 
called for a sandwich. Sandwiches, 15 
eents! Fifteen cents!! I buttonholed 
the waiter to one side and informed him 
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that 15 cents was the size of my pile. 
Could he make a better price if I took 


a cup of coffee? Coffee was 15 cents 
also. Cost a dollar a hundred to freight 


























I explained that I belonged to 
No, he could 


it up. 
the hash-slingers’ union. 
not do it. 

I took a sandwich and sat perusing it. 
I called for a glass of water. ‘‘ Water, 
5 cents extra,’’ he said. Holy smoke! 
I fell off my stool and lost 5 cents’ worth 
of my sandwich in the spittoon. Walk- 
ing outside, I secured a handful of snow, 
which I devoured with the remainder of 
my meal. I noticed a dish with tooth- 
picks on the counter, but I had had my 
lesson. I secured a railroad spike and 
picked about a penny’s worth of sand- 
wich from my teeth and felt greatly ben- 
efited. 

The three ladies now arrived. At 
least one of them did. The two men of 
the lunch room had to bring the others 
in. Talk about being chilled through! 
One of them was so cold she couldn’t 
talk. (Try that on your wife). She just 
dropped into a chair and shivered like 
a dog with the ague. The men rubbed 
her arms and slapped her face; they 
walked her ‘‘around and around again, 
Willie.’’ They told her she would soon 
be ready for a Marathon. Still she shiv- 
ered. One of her friends asked her how 


she felt, and, after several unsuccessful 
attempts to speak, she indicated that she 
felt like a damphool. No doubt she did. 

I was determined to walk down, al- 
though the restaurateur offered to flag 
the train at the summit for $3; not me. 
The three ladies took the train, or the 
train took them, which you prefer. They 
had to almost carry the Marathonie ean- 
didate out and put her in the coach. 

I started down. 
the jokes I would get off on the people 
climbing up, and I laughed so violently 
at the fun I was going to have with them 
that I lost my balance and fell and rolled 
the whole of the way down. I reached 
the base of the hill in something like 
33 seconds by my stop watch. 

After pulling myself together, I re- 
turned to my hotel. I insinuated to the 
landlady’s daughter that I would be 
pleased to sit next to a ‘‘ham and’’ for 
a few minutes, but it was not to be. The 
porter, the landscape gardener and the 
undertaker put me to bed, and I slept 
for three long days and nights. And 
my feet! How sore they were! But, 
you know, Sister’s trouble was not in her 


I was anticipating 

















“The forest fire swept hill and vale.” 


He Struck a Match 


He struck a match as he passed through 
The glorious growth of centuries; 
He lit his pipe—and then he threw 
The tiny blaze among the trees. 
It flickered, seemed to die away— 
And he, all careless, passed along, 
Filled with the pleasure of the day, 
The glory of the Forest’s song. 


Furious, wild-driv’n by the gale 
That roared as Hell is thought to roar, 
The forest fire swept hill and vale, 
Claiming its victims by the score. 
Huge flame-tongues covered every place 
That even seemed to offer hope, 
And devastation smote Earth’s face: 
No power, save God’s, with this could cope! 


Black are the hills where stood the trees 
That graced them so short time ago; 
No more their green boughs to the breeze 

Sing gently, waving to and fro; 
Black are the stumps and dry the rifls 
That yesterday so joyous went; 
But blackest is it that these ills 
Are suffered by the innocent! 


CARROLL WRIGHT. 

















THE AUTO AND THE EXPERT 


J. A. DUNGAN, M. D. 


I realized that ‘‘The Lightning Bug,’’ 
as I called my new machine, had certain 
shortcomings, and not the least of these 
was a lamentable slothfulness in her 
movements On the occasion of the ad- 
venture that I am about to relate, how- 
ever, there were other things about her 
that were more objectionable and that 
claimed my attention to a greater degree. 

One morning not long ago that fat and 
breezy representative of the Porphorite 
Cartridge and Ammunition Co. blew in, 
seated himself, and after the ‘‘top of the 
mornin’ ’’ had been passed, asked if The 
Lightning Bug was in shape to make a 
trip into the country where he said he 
had a bunch of widgeon ducks rounded 
up on a lake and on which he designed to 
try the effects of his ammunition. 

I inquired what kind of a duck a wid- 
geon duck might be, and he replied with 
a mysterious nod and a rapid pass of his 
hand through the air that it was the most 
immediate in its flight of any of the 
duck tribe and looked like a canvasback. 

Someway I began to be interested, and 
reverting to the subject of the machine, 
informed him that to all appearances she 
was in the ‘‘pink’’ of condition. He 
seemed to take it for granted that I 
would go and without a word led the 
- way to the garage. 

We got The Lightning Bug into the al- 
ley. I whirled the speenoodle over, 
tested out the gang-flitter, filled her 
duodenum with the elixir of life, depress- 
ing the pons varolii, so as to let a little 
of it fumigate into the spiritual realm, 
and the fat gentleman went forward and 
audaciously cranked her. She resented 


this by hitting him in the eye with a 
lamp-top, at the same time getting him 
a right uppercut in the short ribs with 
the elliptical end of a spring. If anyone 
wants to know how it feels to be assaulted 
in the ribs by a big overgrown automo- 
bile that stoops to use a spring end to do 
it with I judge that if they will commu- 
nicate with the Expert he will tell them 
all about it. 

Shortly after this he painfully got 
aboard, still making throaty remarks, 
and I got out and teased the thing a 
little. She didn’t do much but spit dis- 
gustedly for a while, but finally she took 
hold after I had tickled the carbureter 
till it slobbered in its wild glee. Then 
we started. 

Everything seemed bright and prom- 
ising in the atmosphere and environ- 
ment, but when I made a hopeful remark 
to that effect the Expert with a frown 
about three shades blacker than the in- 
side of a ‘‘nigger’s pocket,’’ branched 
off on the subject of cheap automobiles 
in a way that removed the paint in 
places. 

Other little optimistic views of mine 
ealled forth invectives on the town, the 
scenery, the crops, the annual rainfall, 
dry-farming, wet-farming, the govern- 
ment and the miserable failure in the 
prospect of an early millenium. I was 
unable to account for the quick change 
in his spirits until I looked at his eye, 
which had taken on something the ap- 
pearance of a discouraged Easter egg. 
However, he seemed better when we got 
down to the river, where he could soak 
his. head. This was also the spot selected 
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by The Lightning Bug in which to in- 
dulge a few tricks that had been accu- 
muiating in her system over night. 

While my friend was over at the river 
I sat awhile and listened to her gentle 
prattle, and, by careful attention, noted 
that the pyloric valve was letting too 
much pabulum into the hopper at a time. 
A little adjusting would be the thing, I 
thought, and this would be a favorable 
place and time. Accordingly I went to 
the front, raised the hood, smiled kindly, 
loosened the duplex, chucked her under 
the chin and turned the flub-dub over 
in an enigmatical manner. 

She snorted indignantly, buck- 
jumped, and then died the death of a 
rag doll. 

I fanned around to the seat again and 
moved a few things into their places and 
returned to position Number One. Just 
then the Expert returned with a smile 


upon his face that was as bright as sun- 
light on a red barn. 

‘*What’s the matter, Doc?’’ he in- 
quired. 

‘‘Oh, nothing,’’ I said with seeming 


unconcern. ‘‘You’re looking better.’’ 
Sut it was overdone and he glanced 
brightly at me and suggested that we 
‘*vo on.’’ 

*“Oh, well, all right; if you’re in a 
hurry. I didn’t know but maybe you’d 
care to walk around a little and view the 
scenery while I readjust the ding-flop, 
unscrew the jay-singer and o the 
guy-wheel, which is rusty.’’ 

But he had climbed in, and there was 
nothing for it but to conquer my wild 
and unreasoning fear and turn the fiz- 
zle-jammer over. When I had done this 
she took out after me in a way to make 
Tetzlaf hunt his corner, and I turned 
and sought sanctuary in a ‘‘draw’’ at 
the side of the road. 


But my toe must have tarried too long, 
for she caught me in full retreat, also 
in the full of the apparel and ran over 
me to some extent. The Expert twisted 
her off into a field, and I got up in a 
constrained manner and dusted off some 
of my clothing, also some other things I 
didn’t want any more. 

The Lightning Bug had stopped after 
trying to uproot a tree with her pugna- 
cious nose, and the blatant outcries pro- 
ceeding from the other side of the fat, 
red neck of the driver, and reminding 
one distinctly of a ‘‘big blue’’ turned 
into a field where he had discerned abun- 
dant eatings, both surprised and pained 
me. 

I hobbled over, cogitating a disparag- 
ing remark about a big 285-pound hulk 
with no higher ambition than to slip up 
and shove her ‘‘in low’’ on a friend’s 
machine after said friend had with great 
publie-spiritedness conveyed said bulk 
three miles out of the ‘‘corporate limits’’ 
where it could ventilate itself to a finish. 

But I didn’t, for my tricky memory 
came to my aid in time and recalled the 
fact to me that I had done it myself. 
Instead I inquired if he was hurt any, 
and he replied that the loss of a few 
vest buttons and some more ribs cracked 
was all he had suffered lately, and after 
looking him over I believed him. I said 
I was glad to know it, for he still looked 
bad. His eye looked like he had tried 
to butt a freight train off the track with 
it, and if his left ribs weren’t smashed 
he was lucky. 

He reluctantly admitted that they felt 
‘‘aus ge something or other,’’ and then 
scrutinizing me with his good eye, he 
said I appeared to have been seized by 
the ‘‘kaslumpas’’ and suddenly booted 
out of a haystack and into polite society. 
I acknowledged the corn—or rather the 
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‘*hay’’—and opened up enough to tell 
him in confidence that the periosteum 
felt like it was all peeled off of the e 
pluribus unum. 

Verily, misery loves company. We 
both felt better after this, and, so, in 
fact, did The Lightning Bug, for ‘‘she 
went off the first pop’’ and, getting in, 
we were soon as near as we could get to 
the lake where the widgeons were sup- 
posed to be. On the way the Expert re- 
galed me with some stories of duck-kill- 
ings that certainly made me ponder pro- 
foundly. One—about thespreading power 
of soft-nosed bullets when propelled by 
his powder—even affected the Light- 
ning Bug. She tried to get into an 
irrigation ditch at the side of the road 
and ‘‘end all.’’ I coaxed her back to 
the path of duty but she has never 
looked the same. 

* * ~ * ~ * 

Sure enough, there was a fine bunch 
of ducks over towards the opposite 
shore, and some three hundred yards 
away. I told the Expert to go ahead and 
destroy them, but he referred regretfully 
to the fact that his ‘‘aim’’ eye was closed 
and handed me the little ‘‘ hi-power.”’ 

I told him that my nerves were con- 
siderably shaken and that, in fact, they 
were never as good any more as they had 
been when I was young. But he insisted, 
and so, taking the gun, I stepped to a 
little jack-pine, bedded down the barrel 
in a fork and sighted at the leader,. which 
was just giving the high sign for the 
**hike.’’ 

‘*Bang!’’ and one a. few yards further 
away in the shadow straightened out his 
legs behind him, and dropped his head 
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into the water. My nerve held good and 
with a stone-image glance I descended 
into a flat-bottomed skiff, just as the 
rest of the bunch disappeared towards 
Flerida, rowed across and brought back 
my widgeon. Stepping out, I handed the 
Expert the game. He let his eye fall 
upen it, noted where the bullet struek— 
which was at a point in the top of the 
head and just over the eye—grabbed my 
hand, shook it a la pump-handle and 
overflowed with congratulatory remarks. 

I remained impassive, even sad, and 
asked him to please throw it back in the 
lake. 

‘*What,’’ he yelled, ‘‘throw such a 
duck as this back into the lake? What 
for? Not on your life. Why man, are 
you ” 

‘‘Friend,’’ I said, ‘‘I couldn’t take 
that duck back to town—wouldn’t dare 
to——?? 

‘Well, I’ll be ! Why not, you 
blithering ornithorhynkus?’’ he almost 
shouted. 

**T shot at its eye,’’ I replied with a 
simple directness that cost me an awful 
effort. 

His face turned slowly blank and he 
began to run around aimlessly in dizzy 
little circles. 

‘*You aimed at his eye,’’ he finally 
vouchsafed, in a tone that could have 
scarcely been heard three feet away. 
‘‘Say, my dear boy, I’ve always said if 
T ever ran across a bigger liar than I am 
I would try to leave him a suitable me- 
mento of the meeting. Here, take this 
little gun as a token of my high regard 
and use it, if you.can, for the greater 
glory of the Porphorite Cartridge and 
Ammunition Company !’’ 





A VISION OF THIRST 


L. E. MOSHER 


The following wonderful bit of word painting is supposed to have been written by the 


late L. E. Mosher, in 1898 managing editor of the Los Angeles Times, 
of the greatest bits of desert description ever coined. 
I never saw it in print, but probably it appeared in 


Certainly it is worthy of reproduction, 


The Times at that time—fifteen years ago, nearly. E. A. 


Dawn on the Desert.—Some stars still 
glow in the zenith, hut they are fading 
fast. Petals of color panel the eastern 
sky. <A cool twilight, vast and singu- 
larly clear, fills the horizon. There is 
hardly breeze enough astir to refresh a 
moistened finger. The silence is intense, 
illimitable. A dry sea of brush estops 
the eye, monotonous in outlines, except 
where the earth breaks sharply. Here 
and <here a slender yucea stands motion- 
less, its plumes shining like old ivory 
in the dissolving gloom; here and there 
a twisted cactus tree takes on absurd 
proportions, leaning in drunken posture 
against the sky. Swiftly, yet impercep- 
tibly, the twilight expands; the herald 
flush in the east has grown to a pale ef- 
fulgence, as though miles of curtains 
were being noiselessly drawn aside. Ob- 
jects far off assume dimensions where a 
moment ago there was nothing. A moun- 
tain range comes bulkily into view, giv- 
ing substance to lofty snow-peaks that 
gleamed ghostly in the dawn. The gray 
ash of sage and sand warms to a tawny 
shade. The faint breeze withers; the 
waiting silence deepens to a hush. A 
blinding flash pierces the desert’s heart. 

Notch by notch the sun surmounts the 
horizon, and to the half-mad man reel- 
ing in that solitude it seems as though 
a furnace door has been thrown open, 
letting into his fevered brain the glare 
of a molten world. The pallor of fierce 
suffering has bleached his burned skin; 
his eyes are wild and bloodshot, his fea- 
tures drawn. He is young, but the pure 
light of the desert sunrise reveals him 
as a shambling old man. From nowhere 
in particular he has come zigzagging out 
of the dawn. The sweat of yesterday 
has matted his hair, and unkept locks 
have stiffened on his forehead. His 
naked feet are swollen and stained with 
blood. From throat to waist he has 
ripped open his flannel shirt. Reason 
has forsaken him; only the primal in- 


It is said to be one 
I thought you would like to print it. 
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stinct of thirst remains. He kneels by 
one of the million stunted scrubs, picks 
half a handful of pebbles cooled by the 
night and forces them into his mouth. 

Noon.—Into the treeless wilderness 
the mounted sun pours his intolerable 
rays, making the thin air dance. Myriad 
infinitesimal shadows lie shrunken in 
under the innumerable clumps of brush. 
Even the grayv-backed lizards have 
ceased their darting and sought shelter 
from the midday blaze. Nothing moves; 
nothing disturbs this desolation of 
silence but a lost man, erazed, bare- 
headed, sunbiinded, moaning for water 
—wédter in that scorched and barren 
waste. Anguish of thirst, the like of 
which may be enly once endured, has 
drawn wide his lips, and the sun has 
cracked and baked them. His blackened 
tongue protrudes. Crouched in the des- 
ert, there drifts to his dying ears the 
music of splashing waters; to his dim- 
ming eyes appears a perfect vision of 
fountains and marble founts and fern- 
embuwered shade—and, oh, it is so near! 
Leaping, uttering delirious sounds, stop- 
ping to divest himself now of one frayed 
garment, now of another, naked he runs 
to cast himself into his eden of moisture, 
into his palace of shadows—and stum- 
bles into the paradise of the grave. 

Gold! Pure gold! Like some low, 
luminous star on a veiled horizon it 
lures the feet of men. In restless dreams 
it burns above them, a yellow world 
amidst the silver stars. In hours of 
eager waking it gleams beyond, richer 
than hues of sunset, brighter than noon- 
day glare: ever vanishing, ever appear- 
ing, fair and elusive, a flame by night, 
a jewel by day, guiding its wistful vota- 
ries in trails that lead to nowhere, tor- 
turing them, thrilling them, cursing and 
caressing them, wooing them on to death. 

In the immeasurable silences of the 
desert dwells Thirst, the guard of gold, 
tottering, sightless, with parchment lips 
and limbs devoid of flesh. 
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October 25th, 1912, we set as the day 
to start on our annual hunt in the Sis- 
kiyou Mountains of California. Our 
party consisted of Pete Hinengar of 
Ashland, Ore., Earl Smith, a boy of 
18, of Grant’s Pass, my son, D. W. Mer- 
rill of Albany, Ore., and myself. After 
a life-long experience in the woods and 
mountains, I am not an advocate of go- 
ing light, but of carrying everything 
needed to make a comfortable camp. 
We took five pack horses, loaded with 
about 200 pounds each. This equipment 
consisted of, first, the tent, for a house 
for four men a month must be roomy, 
and first of all must have high walls so 
that all of the floor space can be used; 
for many days of bad weather are sure 
to come, when all hands will stay in- 
side. My tent is 14x16 with a 514-foot 
wall. The roof is one-half pitch, thir- 
teen feet to ridge pole. For beds, I 
took two pieces of quarter-inch rope 
along, seventy-five feet in length, and 
some No. 16 nails, and builded bed- 
steads, drove the spikes the proper angle 
to hold the cord, and made old-fash- 
ioned corded beds. These, with ticks 
filled with ferns, made a soft, springy 
bed, better than most spring beds. Ly- 
ing on boughs is all right for a fight or 
two, but they get mighty hard after a 
few nights. We had a good camp stove, 
plenty of provisions and everything re- 
quired for a comfortable camp, no mat- 
ter what the weather. It took us four 
days to get the saddle horses over the 
ninety miles to our camp ground. The 
pack horses we hired at a mining camp, 
one day’s trip from our hunting ground. 
Then it took us one day to set the tent 






A CALIFORNIA BEAR AND DEER HUNT 


E. T. MERRILL 


up, build beds and tables, put up a lug 
pole to hang deer on, and get ready for 
the hunt. Our camp was located at 
about 5,000 elevation and near the top 
of a high ridge, from which many oth- 
ers branehed off. Several small streams 
had their sources there and formed the 
heads of deep cafons, with steep sides 
and rocky cliffs in places. 

Down in the cafions there was fir and 
pine timber, with a large part of the 
eountry covered with live oak, and three 
kinds of acorn brush, from two‘to eight 
feet high, with a _ scattered crop of 
acorns. Pete, my son, and I carried .405 
Winchesters and Smith a .32 Stevens 
repeater. 

On September 29th at 4 p. m., our 
camp was organized and Pete shouldered 
his rifle and struck out for a_ two 
hours’ hunt. A half mile from camp, 
as he came over a high ridge, a big buck 
started in a shallow, brushy ecajion be- 
low him. He could not see the deer un- 
til he crossed.a ridge 200 yards away, 
and then he was going straight from 
him and only a few jumps from heavy 
brush. But Pete saw him fill the Ly- 
man sights just as he entered the brush 
and touched the trigger. He went 
down with a bullet hole the full length 
of him. The heavy ball did not come 
out, but lodged against the hide on the 
side of his neck. 

The next morning we all struck out, 
at about 8 o’clock. As I was carefully 
hunting along the bottom of a deep 
eafion I saw a buck step out of the oak 
brush on a point 60 yards away, nearly 
straight above me. He stood broadside 


with not a twig in the way. This was 
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the first chance I had to try the .405. I 
drew for his heart and when the gun 
cracked he dropped stone dead and 
rolled 50 feet down the mountain, 
catching on a live oak tree. Where the 
ball struck him it cut a hole two inches 
in diameter, cut the big end of his heart 
off, went straight up, cut his vertebre 
off, where the bullet went to pieces, one 
piece coming out and breaking one shoul- 
der, and another piece I found lodged 
on the hide of his neck. The next day, 
October 1, it rained and sleet fell, and 
we only got out to bring the deer in. I 
built a venison dryer back of the stove. 

The next morning, October 2, was 
bright and clear, and we were all out 
early. On that day a small spike buck 
jumped out of the brush 60 yards ahead 
of D. W., who stopped him at the fourth 
jump with a .405 ball back of the fore- 
leg, which came out of his neck. He 
A few minutes 


dropped, a dead deer. 
later, from a point on a canon, I saw 
a buck get up out of his bed 200 yards 
away on a point of rock, and turn 


around broadside. I gave him a .405 
through the butt of the lights and he 
dropped stone dead. I looked at him 
through my field glass, and noted that 
if he had moved at all he would have 
rolled off the rock. 

The next day, October 3, we were all 
out early, D. W. and Smith hunting to- 
gether. About 11 o’clock a _ big buck 
started up in the brush 100 yards from 
them. D. W. fired two shots and 
missed, and Smith snapped (the Stev- 
ens failing to explode the cartridge). 
That buck got away. 

Does and fawns were often seen. 
About 12 o’clock in coming over a 
brushy ridge they came right onto a fine 
buck. Smith killing him at 25 yards. 
He shot down hill and broke his back 
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just back of his shoulders, cut both ar- 
teries and went on through and lodged 
against the hide of his neck. He fell, a 
dead deer. 

At 2 o’clock, Pete was nearing the top 
of a high, brushy ridge, where sign was 
very plentiful, when he heard a buck 
crawling through the thick brush. He 
waited until he raised his head out of 
the brush 40 yards away. Pete held to 
shoot him between the eyes, but he turned 
his head and the ball went through his 
ear close to his head. He shook his 
head, and Pete shot again and missed. 
The buck made one jump, when the 
third shot broke his neck. In going to 
the deer he had to travel down through 
heavy brush, and while in this brush an- 
other buck started. He climbed upon 
the leaning brush and stopped him with 
the first shot, and hung both bucks on 
one tree. Both were very large deer. 
The next day it ramed hard all day and 
we laid around camp. The next morn- 
ing it had cleared off, so we took the 
horses and went after Pete’s two bucks. 
While there we all scattered out for a 
few hours’ hunt. Smith saw a buck get 
up out of his bed at 60 yards and 
dropped him dead in his tracks with a 
shot through the shoulders. We brought 
the three bucks into camp. The next 
day, October 6, was Sunday, and we 
laid in camp. On Monday I was hunt- 
ing close to the bottom of a deep cafion 
where the high walls and heavy timber 
made it dark, even in the middle of the 
day. I was sitting on a rocky point, 
when a deer came out of the brush on 
the steep hillside 70 yards away. I 
could see that it was a doe. About 50 
feet behind her another one came out. 
I could not see any horns, but it looked 
like a buck. Through the glasses I saw 
that it was a spike horn. When I laid 
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the glasses down he saw the motion and 
discovered me. The gun lay across my 
lap. I knew any quick motion would 
send him out of sight with one jump, 
but I raised the gun so slowly that he 
could see no motion, and when I 
touched the trigger he rolled, a dead 
deer, down the bank for 75 feet, where 
he caught on a fir tree. 

It rained that night, and the next day 
the brush was wet, so Pete and I brushed 
out a trail and set a bear trap, but did 
not hunt. 

The next day, October 9, Pete and I 
went down in the cafion and brought 
out my buck. We left our horses on a 


low, brushy point, and when we had the ° 


buck loaded and started for camp, and 
were in very thick, heavy brush, riding 
abreast, 40 feet apart, two big bucks 
jumped up directly between us. Neither 
of us could shoot on account of danger 
to the other, and in a few jumps they 
were out of sight under the tall brush. 
We sprang from our horses and ran to 
the edge of the cafion. Pete saw one 
of them crossing a ridge 200 yards away 
and dropped him with a shot through 
the neck. The next day all hunted but 
nothing was seen. The following day 
after that Pete and I rested at camp, 
and D. W. and Smith hunted low in the 
canyon. While near the bottom of the 
canon, D. W. saw an old she-bear walk- 
ing very fast down the opposite side of 
the cafion with a cub following 50 feet 
’ behind. They were about 65 yards 
away. D. W. shot and broke her back 
and she rolled down the steep bank. The 
eub ran back, and they followed it, and 
found it up a tree, where Smith killed 
it. 

On the 12th we all hunted, D. W. 
and Smith both shooting at deer and 
scoring clean misses. On Sunday, the 
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13th, we rested. Monday, Pete and | 
brushed out a long trail and hunted in 
the evening. About 3 p. m. we came up 
over a high ridge and 300 yards away 
on another ridge saw a _ bear’s head 
sticking out of the high brush, where 
he was feeding on acorns. We both 
fired and missed. He never moved. We 
fired again and scored another miss, 
when he dropped out of sight and ran 
down into the cafion. We had both mis- 
judged the distance and shot too low. 

D. W. shot at and missed a buck early 
in the morning and Smith shot a fat 
bear in the side, but he did not bleed, 
anid they lost him. We all came to camp 
empty handed that night. 

The next day it stormed and we laid 
around camp. The following morning 
was bright and clear and we all struck 
out on a bear hunt down the ridge. 
About 2 o’clock Smith and Pete came 
into acorn brush heavily loaded with 
acorns, where bear sign was very plen- 
tiful. 
rocks, waited, and soon could hear bear 
working among -the acorn brush. At 


They climbed upon some high 


this time two deer came out, feeding 
within 30 yards of them, but they were 
after bear. They had not long to wait, 
for in a few moments a huge brown 
bear came out in sight of Pete, about 
150 yards away. He stopped facing 
Pete, and raised his head 
brush to look around. Pete put a ball 
just under his ear. He stood a little 
quartering and it ranged back, smashed 
10 inches of his neck bone, went across 
and broke the bone of his shoulder and 
lodged in the muscle. He went down 
and never moved again. 

About an hour later Smith got a shot 
at a very large bear that he supposed 
he killed, but he ran away leaving no 
blood by which to trail. 


above the 
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That night it rained hard and turned 
cold. It was so wet that we did not 
go out the next day. The second day 
following I went with Pete and helped 
him skin the big bear. When we brought 
the hide into camp we laid it on the 
ground and stretched it out... It meas- 
ured 8 feet 6 inches between the fore- 
paws. That night a heavy storm of 
rain and snow set in, and at that eleva- 
tion we were not sure of more good wea- 
ther, so I sent Smith out after the pack 
horses, and the next day we broke camp. 

We have all learned one lesson this 
fall, and that is, after hunting six years 
with .30-30s, and killing a lot of game 
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with them, that they are not the gan for 
the mountains. Too many deer and 
nearly all of the bear hit with them 
travel too far, and some are lost. Be- 
sides, they are meat spoilers. I have 
thrown away more bloodshot meat 
killed with a .30-30 than any gun I ever 
used, but the .405 is a clean killing gun, 
leaving no wounded game in the woods. 
With it there is no hunting for a few 
drops of blood and trailing wounded 
game. The blow from the heavy bullet 
kills, and where it strikes it cuts a large 
hole that lets the blood out at once, and 
the meat is good right up to the bullet 
hole. 





A RAM PHOTOGRAPHED IN YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK BY N. W. FROST. 








MESSRS. ZIEGLER AND WALSH (WALSH HOLDING HEAD OF LARGE BUCK). 


A DEER HUNT IN MONTANA 


P. J. DRISCOLL 


On November 12, 1911, William Zieg- 
ler, M. J. Welsh, Dr. T. V. Moore, Jr., 
N. L. May and the writer left Butte 
for a hunt in Swan Valley, Mont. Leav- 
ing the railroad at Drummond, Mont., 
we staged forty miles to Ovando, arriv- 
ing there on the night of the 13th. Early 
on the morning of the 14th we left there 
on a sleigh, having as our chauffeur, Joe 
Waldbillig, at whose ranch we were to 
spend the next two weeks. From Ovan- 
do to the ranch, about fifty-five miles, 
_ required nearly two days’ further 
travel. 

Once arrived, we spent a day or so 
‘*fussing’’ around and admiring the 
scenery, which, though not new to me, 
I find always interesting. Waldbillig’s 
ranch lies in a beautiful, fertile valley 
on Swan River, the Mission Range on 
the west and the Kootenais rising ma- 


jestically to the east, the ridges and 
foothills covered with stately tamaracks, 
the higher cliffs and glaciers showing 
rugged against the sky. 

Although we left Ovando in a North 
Dakota blizzard, with the thermometer 
below zero, as soon as we crossed the 
summit of the Kootenais we were in Sep- 
tember weather. The winter is kind to 
the Swan Valley, and it is for this rea- 
son perhaps that it becomes the regular 
winter feeding grounds for thousands of 


‘white-tail deer. 


Arriving at the ranch we found what 
sounded like an entire army, though in 
reality only a dozen or so soldiers from 
Fort Missoula on their annual hunt. 
Their promiscuous shooting, and the 
fact that steel-pointed bullets disregard 
trees, or any other natural shelter, was 
the cause of our spending the first five 
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days fishing and boating on Holland 
Lake. as soon as the army 
outfit pulled stakes, we started to hunt 
in earnest, and by this time sufficient 
snow had fallen to make hunting enjoy- 
able. In four days we had fifteen beau- 
tiful  white-tail deer hung up at the 
ranch, with as good a collection of heads 
as one would find in a long time. One 
in particular secured by Mr. Welsh had 
twenty-one points intact, and showed 
where two others had been broken off. 


However, 
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Our stay at Joe’s was all that a holi- 
day should be—good hard tramping 
and hunting during the day, then a sa- 
vory venison supper, prepared as only 
Mrs. Waldbillig can prepare it, followed 
by an evening of cards or stories, fish, 
buck and otherwise. 

We would like to have stayed another 
month or six weeks, in order to get some 
good mountain-lion hunting, but it was 
out of the question for men who have to 
work for a living. Joe has a small pack 





FIFTEEN DEER KILLED BY THE SIX HUNTERS MENTIONED IN THIS STORY. 


The Montana law allows three deer to each person. 
Dr. Moore, the author, Ziegler, Welch, Waldbillig and May. 


A glance at the picture of Mr. Welsh 
and Mr. Ziegler will give a comparative- 
ly good idea of the massive beam. 

None of our deer were killed more 
than a mile from the ranch, and as soon 
as dressed were packed in on horses 
with the assistance of Cleve Bradshaw, 
one of the best workers and fastest pack- 
ers I have ever seen. I have a proper 
appreciation for any man who has mas- 
tered the mysteries of the diamond hitch. 
Personally, I do not think I will live 
long enough to do it myself, but Cleve 
has it on anybody I ever saw. 


The men, left to right, are: Messrs. Bradshaw, 


of Airedale dogs, headed by the vete- 
ran, Mountain View Swan River Jim, a 
grand hunting dog, whose reputation is 
even longer than his name. Last winter 
and spring Mr. Waldbillig secured 
eleven lions and nine bears with his lim- 
ited pack. ‘‘Jim’’ will have some apt 
pupils this spring, six of his hardy sons 
being at this writing about eight months 
old, and eager to hunt something. 

We left the ranch not without regrets. 
We had had two weeks of sport such as 
a king might enjoy. I had renewed a 
friendship which I hope will never be 
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marred, and I intend to hunt with Joe 
each year, as long as the Lord will let 
me. Bill Ziegler, with his German ex- 
pletives, furnished not a little of our 
fun, while Joe Waldbillig’s practical 
jokes were enjoyed (?) by each in turn. 
We arrived home at the end of the 
season, November 30th, our sleigh-load 
of deer the frank envy of even that ezar 
of the railway system, the station agent 
at Drummond. This fall I shall again 
close down my desk for a few weeks 
and hie me to Joe Waldbillig’s ranch, 
for a better guide and sportsman than 
Joe is very hard to find; but to me he is 
more than all this—he is my friend. 
Since writing the foregoing I have had 
the pleasure of a visit from Mr. Wald- 
billig, who spent a couple of weeks in 
Butte, together with his wife and boy. 
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He brought out with him four of his . 
Airedale pack, Mountain View Swan 
River Jim, Wapiti, Nell and Sadie, leav- 
ing the last two with James Keefe of the 
Mountain View Kennels, to be bred to 
one of his famous stud dogs. Joe worked 
Wapiti and Jim three days on mountain 
lion, securing four splendid hides, when 
a soft rain spoiled the tracking. He ex- 
pects to make quite a record on bear this 
spring, as besides Jim, Gyp and Wapiti, 
he has several youngsters by Jim and 
Gyp that look like the real article. 

On his last trip out of Swan Valley 
Joe had to travel forty miles on webs, 
but he says that is only good exercise. 
He reported ten to twelve feet of snow 
in the Clearwater, while only a few 
inches in the favored Swan River Valley. 








Caught in a 
River, 





A FREAK STEELHEAD SALMON. 
gill net in the Snohomish 


near- Everett, Wash. Was in good 
condition when caught, 
and weighing 13% lb 


measuring 34 in., 






























Sport with dogs is not confined to the 
hunting of bear and lion. Hunting bob- 
eats with a good pack of dogs, with a 
good horse under you and with a camera 
& is a sport that is 
hard to equal for excitement and recrea- 
tion. And it is a sport that we, who 
live in the Western Colorado district can 
have at any time during the winter 
months. 

Recently, Maurice Diehl, the ‘‘Jolly 
3utcher’’ of Montrose, and one of the 
best. hunters shots in Colorado, 
called up the writer at his ranch in Bost- 
wick Park, the famous Black 
Canon of the Gunnison, and asked me 
to meet him, Charlie Swope and Fred 
Nunn at Cimarron, at the same time ask- 


9? 


for a ‘‘shooting iron 


and 


near 


ing me to bring some dogs from my 
Black Cafion kennels pack—Airedales 
and foxhounds. The message sounded 
good to me, as I am always ready for 
a hunt of any kind, so 3:30 p. m. found 





me on my way to Cimarron, eighteen 
miles from the ranch. I had with me 
two of my Airedales—Yankee and Dixie 
and two hounds—Bennie and Old Fan 
—a quartette that has few equals and 





no superiors when it comes to trail-and- 
tree music. 

I had to cross 
Cerro Summit, one of the passes of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. Hav- 
ing been told that the wagon road be- 
tween Montrose and Cimarron was open, 
I followed it instead of the railroad, but 
before reaching the summit I found that 
‘‘somebody had lied’’ about that road 
So I left the wagon road, 
or rather was driven from it by deep 


drifts, and started to work my way up 
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To reach Cimarron 


being open. 


A LIVELY BOB-CAT HUNT 


WM. P. PRICE 


otes. 




















THE FIRST CAT—TREED. 


to the railroad. The further I went the 
deeper the snow became, until finally 
we—the horse and I—were wallowing in 
three to four feet of snow, and more 
falling all the time. Because of the deep 
snow and the steep grade we were able 
to gain but a few feet between rests. My 
.22 high-power was in my scabbard, as 
I had left the ranch prepared for coy- 
In one of his lunges, Old Pal 
broke the stock against a snow-hidden 
rock. After the accident I saw four coy- 











































otes and all of them were laughing about 
something. I wonder what. By crawl- 
ing on top of the snow or breaking 
through above my waist, as the crust 
was hard or soft, and leading my horse, 
I finally reached the railroad, having 
been over two hours making half a mile. 
Something after 8 o’clock I pulled into 
Cimarron cold, wet and hungry, but 
keen as ever for the next day’s hunt. 
That evening I had to listen to a dis- 
course by the boys in regard to ‘‘ weak- 
minded people who didn’t know enough 
to follow a railroad track,’’ ete., ete. I 
didn’t try to argue the question, as they 
had all the ‘‘talking points.’’ 

Next morning we started out with 
ideal hunting conditions. The snow of 
the evening before had covered all the 
old tracks; the day was clear, being 
neither too cold nor too warm. At Cim- 
arron we had been joined by Walt 
Wright, making five in the party. 

We first went up the Little Cimarron 
and pretty soon we found our first cat 
track. Un-necking the dogs, the chase 
started. Straight up the creek bottom 
it led us, through thickets, over fallen 
timber and across washes. Everybody 
had a good horse and in spite of ob- 
stacles, we stayed close to the dogs. Soon 
we heard them baying, and we knew that 
our first cat was treed. Coming up to 
the dogs, we found them at the bottom 
of a little quaking aspen in which the 
cat had treed. After a ‘‘shot’’ at him 


' with my Eastman, Maurice climbed the 


tree and shook him out. Yankee, my 
Airedale bitch, leaped to meet him be- 
fore he ever reached the ground, and 
down in the snow they went, where Yank 
nailed him with favorite throat hold, 
and the rest were but a second behind 
her. A few shakes and the struggle was 
over. The first man to this tree took 
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this cat and tied it to his saddle, this 
being a rule that makes it a race to the 
tree and gives zest to the hunt. 

We then climbed the divide between 
the Little and Big Cimarrons and going 
down into the Big Camarron we saw 
the prettiest race any of us had ever 
seen. Dixie, the other Airedale, jumped 
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THE THIRD CAT IN A BIG COTTONWOOD. 


this cat out of a hole in the rim, the 
dogs being un-necked at the time. 
Straight down the ridge went the cat, 
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with probably a hundred feet start of 
the dogs.. There was no underbrush or 
even sagebrush on this ridge, so the 
chase which followed was in perfect view 
all the time. And it certainly was a 
sight for a hunter’s eyes. After the cat 
went the four dogs, with Yank, one of 
the fastest dogs I ever saw, in the lead 
and gaining with every jump. Just be- 
fore reaching the bottom Yank caught 
hold and they pin-wheeled the rest of 
the way to the bottom, a confused bunch 
of hair, but some animated, I’m telling 
you. Of course, this ended the race. 
We worked our way down to the dogs 
and one of the boys tied the eat on his 
saddle. We got no pictures of this eat, 
as there wasn’t time for anything but 
whooping ’em up. 


Coming to the Big Cimarron, we 
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started up it, and we hadn’t gone far 
before Walt yelled: ‘‘Yon he goes,’’ 
and started on a gallop to where a cat 
was climbing to the top of a small rim 
some little distance away. Soon the 
dogs had the trail, and after an exciting 
chase had him headed back to the creek 
bottom, where he decided that a home in 
a big cottonwood looked good to him. 
After firing another shell from the 
Eastman, this cat was persuaded to 
leave his perch by the use of a long pole. 
Before he could tree again, Bennie 
nailed him. This was Walt’s cat by 


unanimous vote. 

After the winner of this heat had tied 
his cat on, we crossed the Big Cimarron 
and climbed to some high flats where 
there was a few trees and a lot of big 
rocks—good cat country. Reaching the 
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FOURTH CAT—BEFORE JUMPING. 











FOURTH CAT—JUMPING. 

















THE CAT HUNTERS: 


flats we soon found a track made that 
morning, so we turned the dogs !oose. 
This cat gave us the longest chase of 
the four. Up and down hill he went, 


across ridges and ravines, and finally 
heading for the Big Cimarron. We were 
high above the river by that time, with 
a very steep hill to go down. Maurice 
and I were together at the time and 
some distance from the rest of the 


erowd. We looked down and saw 
the cat headed for the river with 
the dogs about a hundred yards 
behind, all going like the wind. 
Maurice, a dare-devil rider any time 
and ‘‘plumb ecrazy’’ on a hunt, headed 
his horse for the smoothest looking place 
in sight that lead to the bottom, with 
me at his heels. He struck a pateh of 
ice that was covered with snow, and 
even Old Bobby couldn’t stand up on 
this, and down rolled horse and rider 
to the bottom. I was so close to him that 
I couldn’t stop, so Pal and I went down 
on the same toboggan. Fortunately, 
both of us managed to jump clear of the 
horses, and except for a few bruises, 
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neither of us was hurt. Nor were the 
horses. This mixup delayed us but a 
minute, and we were soon at the bottom, 
headed for the hound music, whick sig- 
naled ‘‘treed.’’ The other boys had seen 
our mixup on the ice and found another 
way down, not liking ‘‘Diehl’s Cutoff.’’ 
We were soon up to the dogs and found 
that the cat had treed in the top of a 
high, dead quaking aspen. Here seemed 
a great opportunity to get a picture us 
he jumped from the tree. I took a pic- 
ture of him before we tried to shake him 
out. Then I got ready to take one of 
him as he jumped. When all ready I 
told the boys to shake. Shake they cer- 
tainly did, but it never budged the cat; 
he stuck like a leech. Finally we tied 
a rope to the tree as high up as we coul.l 
reach, and with two men on the rope a 
‘little movement?’ was worked up that 
was too much for the cat, which either 
had to fall or jump. Just as he jumped 
I pulled the trigger of the Eastman — 
and got a very unique picture, though it 
is blurred. The cat landed in a clump 
of brush which confused the dogs, and 
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then struck out for the river and 
crossed it on the ice. Here happened an 
amusing incident. Walt Wright’s bird- 
dog, Jeff, had followed us on the hunt, 
and by the time the fourth cat was treed 
he had worked up quite an interest in 
cats and I guess was considering the idea 
of becoming a cat dog. When the cat 
jumped Jeff happened to be in a posi- 
tion to see the course the eat took and 
started to cut him off. He overhauled 
the cat and took hold. So did the eat. 
The fight that followed was certainly 
funny. Likewise old Jeff’s howls. In 


this case the cat was doing the fighting 
and Jeff furnished the music. The cat 
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clamped his teeth in Jeff’s jaw and was 
also getting in good work with his 
claws, while Jeff was trying to break 
loose. His howls brought Old Fan to 
the rescue—and this ended the fourth 
chase. It may be said in passing that 
since that time Jeff has confined his 
attention strictly to sage chickens and 
grouse. 

By this time the horses were fagged 
out, though the dogs were still keen for 
more hunting, in spite of the fact that 
they had done nothing but run and fight 
for four hours. But the horses had to 
be considered, so we headed back to Cim- 
arron, well pleased with our day’s sport. 














AN ALBINO PRAIRIE DOG. 


This prairie dog, photo of which was sent us by Jonas Bros. of Den- 
ver, was killed by J. A. Bushnell of Tuttle, 


Colo., last November. 
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Hurrah for a Camper’s Life! 


Oh, a camiper’s life is the life for me; 
Hurrah for the airy tent. 

It is there, my brothers, I joy to be 

On recreation bent. 
I can wear old pants of the fiercest kind, 
With holes in the knees and a patch behind, 
Convinced that none of my friends will mind— 

No matter how large the rent. 


Oh, a camper’s life is the life for me; 
It is bliss without alloy. 
I can go in swimming from ten till three, 
As when I was a boy. 
And then when the blazing day is done 
I can carry wood like a son of a gun 
And think I’m having a lot of fun— 
A barrel full of joy. 


Oh, a camper’s life is the life for me; 
The butter is soft as oil, 
And I fish out flies with agilitee, 
And my temper begins to boil. 
And the bread is touched with an earthy smell, 
And I find a water snake in the well, 
And what I say I refuse to tell; 
This column I must not soil. 


Oh, a camper’s life is the life for me; 
Black beetles are in the soup; 

The ants in the sugar are gay and free, 
And Willie has got the croup. 

The merry mosquitoes joyously laugh 

As into my neck they sink the gaff, 

And the man in next tent has a phonograph: 
Ah, list to its awful whoop. 


Oh, a camper’s life is the life for me; 
It is raining hard today, 

And I thiuk of the jollity there must be 
In keeping the flies away. 

The grub is wet and the bed is damp, 

And I cannot light the coal oil lamp. 

There’s nothing so sweet as a rainy camp; 
It’s better than a play. 


Oh, a camper’s life is the life for me; 
(This line is an airy fiction). 
In a good brick house I prefer to be, 
Where there isn’t so blame much friction. 
I’m rather sore from mosquito bites, 
So I like to see the electric lights, 
The trollev cars and the city’s sights, 
And a lite without restriction. 


OLIVER E. MANN. 
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BARGE IN WHICH 


WE CROSSED THE CONCHOS RIVER AND VEHICLE IN 





WHICH THE 


TRIP WAS MADE. 


ANTELOPE HUNTING IN MEXICO 


J. A. THACKER 


On the 14th of October, after six 
hours of railway travel, Mr. Castulo 
Baca and I arrived at the small hamlet 
of Saucillo, Chihuahua, Mexico. The 
next morning we started in the direction 
of our objective point, which was the 
ranch known as ‘‘Las. Mestefias,’’ the 
property of Mr. Baca’s father, situated 
about 150 miles to the southeast of the 
capital of the state, at which place ante- 
lope and deer are plentiful, there being 
also lion and wild boar. A few minutes 
after leaving the hamlet we had to cross 
the large and affluent Conchos River, 
which we accomplished by means of a 
barge of local manufacture and in which 
we took across also the conveyance which 
was to carry us further on our journey. 
We undertook our final march, arriving 
at our destination at 10 p. m. 


The first day that we sallied forth to 
hunt antelope we went over a country 
filled with hillocks covered with grass, 
and saw a very large buck some 300 
yards from us, to which I tried to get 
nearer, but without success, as_ the 
ground did not help me. Fearing to be 
seen by him, I sent him a .32 special bul- 
let, which missed him, producing in me 
the corresponding chagrin. We con- 
tinued hunting for game for the rest of 
the day, but without success. Two days 
later Mr. Baca and I sighted two white 
objects on a small hillock. We left our 
horses, and shielding ourselves with the 
same hillock we arrived at our objective 
point after a ten-minute walk. As we 
started climbing I could see the head 
and neck of a beautiful buck that was 
looking at us without moving. I raised 
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my rifle to my shoulder and immediately 
after the report my victim disappeared, 
but had been pierced through the neck, 
which fact we were able to see when we 
arrived at the spot where the buck was 
found perfectly dead. At about 400 
yards we could see a doe, the companion 
of the one that had succumbed. After 
what had happened Mr. Baca took some 
photographs of myself and my first an- 
telope. A few minutes later our guide 
shot at another buek, but without re- 
sults. 

Two days later my second ‘buck was 
killed in a most curious manner. The 
guide sighted three antelopes, and we 
started in the direction that they had 
been seen. Upon arriving at the sum- 


mit of a hillock I was very much sur- 
prised to see a buck and two does com- 
ing at a rapid gait towards us, stopping 


at about eighty yards from us and show- 
ing great amazement. The report of my 
rifle told them of the danger they were 
in and they ran away, but I had the 
certainty -that my bullet had hit the 
buck, which fact was proven when it 
fell over dead at a distance of about 300 
yards. In their flight the two does, to- 
gether with the buck, passed about fifty 
yards from where we were, but I did 
not want to shoot at them, neither did I 
shoot again at the buck, for I was sure 
I had wounded him badly. As my guide 
did not know how to use the camera, I 
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THE AUTHOR AND ANTELOPE KILLED 
BY HIM. 
was unable to obtain a photograph of 
myself and had to be satisfied with a 
picture of my second trophy and my 
rifle. 

During the rest of the days I shot at 
two more bucks, but with ill luck, as I 
failed to hit. Mr. Baca also shot several 
times at antelopes, but without the de- 
sired results. On the 27th we returned 
to Parral, Mexico, happy and somewhat 
sunburned, and with the hope of repeat- 
ing the expedition and with the desire 
of making good use of the experience we 
had acquired in our first antelope hunt. 
The two heads of my antelopes were ar- 
tistically mounted by the intelligent tax- 
idermist, Mr. J. C. Miles of Denver, 
Colo. 








CROSSING THE CONCHOS RIVER. 














CAMPHRE 
TALKS 


By CHAUNCEY THOMAS 




















No. 16—My Pipe 


“When love grows cool, thy fire still warms me; 

When friends are fled, thy presence charms me, 
If thou are full, though purse be bare, s 
I smoke and cast away all care.” 


So far as I know, I am not a husband- 
hungry maiden. To make sure, I looked 
into Webster, and he says that “A maiden 
is an unmarried woman, an instrument for 
cutting off heads, and a machine to wash 
linen.” Whether he means one or three 
different things depends, I suppose, on the 
facts in each case, as I have known a sort 
of three-in-one combination that did not 
make things run a bit smoother around the 
house. Evidently Webster was a woman- 
hater. I’m not. I love’m. 

There is only one thing I like better, and 
that is mine pipe. When the two conflict, 
then the organ that my sister unfeelingly 
calls my “gizzard” becomes agitated, and I 
compromise by rolling a cigarette. Once 
when a certain little silver-haired lady ob- 
jected to my fragrant friend I silently 
reached for a book and read her the fol- 
lowing lines by T. B. Aldrich: 


LATAKTIA., 


“When all the panes are hung with frost, 
Wild wizard-work of silver lace, 

I draw my sofa on the rug 
Before the ancient chimney-place. 


“Upon the painted tiles are mosques 
And minarets, and here and there 

A blind muezzin lifts his hands 
And calls the faithful unto prayer. 


“Folded in idle, twilight dreams, 

I hear the hemlock chirp and sing, 
As if within its ruddy core 

It held the happy heart of spring. 


“Ferdousi never sang like that, 
Nor Saadi grave, nor Hafiz gay; 

I lounge, and blow white wings of smoke, 
And watch them rise and float away. 


“The curling wreaths like turbans seem 
Of silent slaves that come and go— 
Or Viziers, packed with craft and crime, 
Whom I behead from time to time, 
With pipe-stem at a single blow. 


“And now and then a lingering cloud 

Takes gracious form at my desire, 

And at my side my lady stands, 
Unwinds her veil with snowy hands— 

A shadowy shape, a breath of fire!’ 

“Go on smoking,” was all she said. I 
gave a puff, but the fire had died, so she 
struck a match and held it toward me. 
Latakia, by the way, is a very aromatic to- 
bacco that comes from Austria, the best 
grade of which costs about fifty cents an 
ounce, There are many imitations sold in 
this country, but they are mostly Kentucky 
tobacco treated chemically, and possibly 
flavored somewhat with an inferior grade of 
latakia. The original latakia is used prac- 
tically only for flavoring, as it is somewhat 
too much of a good thing to smoke straight. 
It is as hard to get as is genuine perique. 
This is another flavoring tobacco, raised 
at its best in St. James parish, Louisiana, 
which, smoked straight, tastes like old rub- 
ber boot heels and is guaranteed to kill a 
man in a month. Para is a Brazilian tobac- 
co of the same dark, oily nature. It is 
made by mixing such tobaccos as latakia, 
perique, para, Havana, Turkish and other 
highly flavored tobaccos with the milder 
and more tasteless and usually cheaper, va- 
rieties that we get so many smoking mix 
tures. 

The color of a tobacco has practically 
nothing to do with its strength, any more 
than the warmth of a cloth is determined by 
its hue. There may be some relation in 
each case, but not much, Besides, so many 
tobaccos are either colored or bleached ar- 
tificially that nothing whatever of its na- 
ture can be guessed by its color when it is 
sold over the counter. ' 
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There is another wide-spread but mis- 
taken impression that the strength of a 
tobacco depends on how much nicotine it 
contains. The facts are that there are 
several plants we roughly class together as 
“tobacco,” such as the American and the 
Turkish varieties, but that are really so 
wide apart that many botanists claim that 
they are not related at all. All contain 
nicotine, of course, but each variety de- 
pends on other organic chemical combina- 
tions that determine its strength and its 
flavor, such as a trace of a number of kinds 
of acids, for instance. Some are said, I 
understand, to contain even nitric acid, but 
of this I cannot speak for sure. To just 
what chemical elements we owe both the 
pleasant and the harmful effects of tobacco 
is by no means certain. 

One thing is sure, it does not rest solely 
with nicotine, although this is one of the 
necessary elements in every tobacco. The 
dark brown gummy substance we see in a 
pipe stem, that is so commonly called 
“nicotine,” is not nicotine at all, but only 
come tar, such as we give the baby at times 
under the more or less mistaken idea that 
it may help its sore throat. The rank flavor 
of the tar in the pipe is due to other chemi- 
cals distilled from the tobacco wood when 
the tar itself is distilled. Nicotine is a 
clear, colorless, rather oily liquid, much like 
glycerine. A box of cigars contains about 
one drop of nicotine, and generally speak- 
ing we might say that tobacco as a whole 
contains about one drop of nicotine to the 
pound of tobacco. Nicotine itself, when in 
its pure state, of course, is a deadly poison, 
but so are a great many things not only en- 
joyable by, but necessary to, all men and 
animals. Common table salt is composed 
of two very deadly poisons, chloride and so- 
dium. A poison might be defined as “A sub- 
stance that kills,” and if it does not kill it 
_is not a poison, just as in the case with 
salt or nicotine. Speaking of nicotine, the 
following lines from the London Punch (I 
do not know the author, but I wish I did) 
may be of interest to all true smokers: 


NICOTINE. 


“T have sung in many places 
Of my lady’s charms and graces; 
I have frequently described her as my queen. 
But now in poetic phrases 
I intend to chant the praises 
Of another love, the nymph called Nicotine. 
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“Tho’ I trust my dearest lady 
Will not think my conduct shady 
And with envy and with jealousy turn green, 
For the notion is distressing, 
Yet I cannot help confessing 
An attachment to the nymph called Nicotine. 


“T am not the only lover 
Of the nymph, for round her hover 
Worshippers too numerous to count, I ween. 
Young and old adoring gayly 
Whilst they offer incense daily 
At the altar of the nymph called Nicotine. 


“Tho her charms are great and many, 
Of the fair sex scarcely any 
In the ranks of her admirers will be seen. 
But the simple and the gentle 
Have a more than sentimental 
Adoration of the nymph called Nicotine. 


“Then her worship is a pleasure, 
For she speeds the hours of leisure, 
And she makes our appetite for work more 
keen; 
If you are not too rapacious 
She is never aught but gracious, 
eames soothing is the nymph called Nico- 
ne ” 


Then there is that little gem of a boolz, 
“My Lady Nicotine,” cut with forty face's. 
The way to read it is just as you smok’s a 
box of forty cigars, not all at once, nor one 
right after the other, but one each evening 
after the day’s work is done and yo’! are 
stretched out lazily and comfortable. Read 
just one chapter, then sternly put the book 
aside till next evening and all the next day 
you will have something to live for. It can 
be had at any bookstore. 

And what smoker can forget: 


HIS FIRST PIPE. 


“T remember, I remember, 
The pipe that first I drew; 

With red waxed end and snowy bowl, 
It perfect was and new. 

It measured just four inches long, 
’'Twas made of porous clay; 

I found when I began to smoke, 
It took my breath away. 


“IT remember, I remember, 
In fear I struck a light; 
And when I smoked a little time, 
I felt my cheeks grow white. 
My nervous system mutinied, 
My diaphragm uprose, 
And I was very, very ill, 
In a way you may suppose. 


“I remember, I remember, 
The very rod he got, 

When father, who discovered me, 
Made me exceeding hot. 

He scattered all my. feathers then, 
While face down TI reclined; 

I sat upon a-cold hearth-stone, 
I was so warm behind. 


“I remember, I remember, 
I viewed the rod with dread, 
And silent, sad and supperless, 
I bundled off to bed. 
It was a childish punishment, 
And now ’tis little joy, 
To know that, for the self-same crime, 
I wallop my own boy!” 
































Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 
formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 











Moose in Wyoming 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Not every one, prob- 
ably, is aware of the fact that moose range 
in the Rockies as far south as the Hoback 
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Mooge in the shallow shore waters of a big 
Wyoming lake. 


River in Wyoming, or to within about 150 

miles of Colorado. There is no reason to 

believe that they ever went much farther 
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south, albeit as goat appear to have drifted 
occasionally as far down as Boulder county 
on the eastern slope in Colorado and as 
far as the headwaters of the White River 
on the western slope, it is entirely possible 
that moose also may have done as well. 
Their present habitat in Wyoming is, how- 
ever, farther south than they have ever 
been found in any other part of the 
country. 

Their survival is doubtless due in part 
at least to the rigid protection they enjoy 
in Yellowstone Park, but probably no less 
to the fact that Wyoming has set apart 
game preserves south and east of the park. 
There are in all five of these within the 
confines of which no hunting for any pur- 
pose is allowed, and even trapping is for- 
bidden, except upon permits issued by the 
state game warden and that but seldom. 

The result has been most satisfactory. 
Moose are steadily increasing in number, 
and many other game animals as well. 
Free from molestation they have become re- 
markably tame. The photographs of moose 
which appear herewith were taken on two 
different occasions, with the camera 
focused for twenty-five feet. The fact is, 
the moose taken while swimming were 
nearer than that, and the focus was not per- 
fect on that account. Neither pair showed 
any great degree of perturbation. 

At another time, in very heavy spruce, 
I walked up to within fifty feet of a cow 
and calf. Still another time, when I went 
out in the morning to round up my horses, 




















Moose swimming in 


I found a cow feeding peacefully within 
seventy-five yards, and in plain sight of my 
saddle-herse, which happened to have on a 
heavy bell, which jangled incessantly. One 
evening a big bull, with a magnificent head, 
hung around my camp for at least ten min- 
utes, evidently mistaking an iron-gray mule 
I had for one of his lady friends. The re- 
semblance is wonderfully close. 

Camped in some parts of the Teton pre- 
serve one sees moose almost every night 
and morning. Two friends of mine, who 
made a stay of several weeks near the 
Upper Snake, at the foot of the Teton 
range, thus counted in all sixty-six head. 
Doubtless, however, some of these were 
duplicates, for the moose, when undisturbed, 
is not much of a traveler, except in the 
rutting season. 

At Jackson Lake, camped on Moran Bay, 
I have seen moose and elk in the evening 
at one and the same glance squeltering 
around in the water, the moose for some- 
thing to eat and the elk for the fun of it. 
During the elk-rut I have pitched my tent 
in a spot so noisy from the bugling of the 
bulls and the squalling of the cows and 
calves that sleep was impossible. 


a Wyoming lake. 


Nor is it the larger quadrupeds alone 
that have profited. In one trip I saw bear, 
antelope, deer, otter, beaver, and mink be- 
side the moose and elk. Time and again on 
the Upper Snake, I have had beaver swim 
around my canvas boat, all but destitute of 
any fear of man. Geese and ducks breed 
freely and are plentiful, as are many other 
kinds of rather uncommon birds such as 
pelicans, gulls, sandhill cranes, herons and 
eagles (golden, bald and fish). It goes with- 
out saying that the trout fishing is wonder- 
fully good. 

The results have been attained without 
the expenditure of money and are certainly 
worth while. Without instituting any indivi- 
ous comparisons, it can at least be said that 
Wyoming’s example is worthy of emulation 
in other states not remotely distant. 

Be it also said that Wyoming’s success 
has been partly due to co-operation between 
the forest rangers and the game wardens. 
The antagonism that has been excited else- 
where, mostly by lying newspapers and poli- 
ticians, between the people and the forest 
service, is conspicuous by its absence in 
Wyoming. W. B. S. 

Colorado. 


A Ringing Appeal for Moderation in Game Shooting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Allow me to add my 
voice to that of F. W. F., as spoken in your 
last issue. It is surely time that we real- 
ized that the cruel slaughter we sometimes 
hear called “sport” is responsible for the 
rapidly vanishing life of our wild birds and 
animals. Not the pot-hunter, not the farmer 
boy, not the ranchers, even, though they are 
bad enough, goodness knows, but the 
“sportsman” is the wilful slaughterer of the 
noble wild life in which we could once de- 
light, but which will soon become a mem- 
ory only. Not that anyone would say that 
it is possible to civilize a land and permit 
the vast herds of antelope and buffalo ana 
other species to continue to occupy it. Nor 
would anyone wish that. But why should 
not all our wild life be allowed to live, to 
flourish as far as possible with the occupa- 
tion of the earth for the needs of man? 

Why should every issue of your other- 
wise interesting magazine and of periodicals 
similar to yours, tell us with a cold cruelty 


and heartless satisfaction in mere killing, 
of the butchery of animals simply and solely 
and merely and absolutely for the “sport”? 
solely and for no other reason than because 
the “sportsman” likes to kill, and for no 
other reason. Recently, a writer, telling of 
a trip to the unknown parts of British Co- 
lumbia, spoke of seeing many grizzlies, and 
told with the air of having done something 
smart, that his party killed eight that trip. 
Why? And right in the same issue of your 
magazine with F. W. F’s manly appeal for 
a better sort of sport, was published the ac: 
count of “An Alaskan Caribou Hunt,” a cold- 
ly brutal story of wilftil slaughter. I some- 
times thing that magazines like yours, great- 
ly as I enjoy much of what is written in 
them, and much as they might do, for a 
truer sport, are doing tremendous harm, by 
these cold-blooded stories of butchery. Ev- 
ery word that F. W. F. called it, is true. 
This sort of sport is a disease, a mania, and 
debasing at that. Let anyone read William 
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T. Hornaday’s book, “Our Vanishing Wild 
Life,” and his blood will boil at the things 
therein told. It is time that all our maga- 
zines of the true sporting life and the bet- 
ter outdoor life, should unite in such a cru- 
sade, and it will not be long (for it is com- 
ing) till magazines which take the other 
stand will be as completely outlawed as 
these parodies on sportsmen who now dis- 
grace the name of “man.” 

And it is also high time that these brutal 
and senseless butchers realized that there 
is a large and rapidly-growing and indig- 
nant sentiment which will not much longer 
tolerate them or their ways. 

Mo. D. S. GAGE, D.D., Ph.D. 





Good Way to Pack a Deer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose a photo- 
graph of myself carrying an antelope into 
camp on the peninsula of Lower California, 
which is the best way I know of to carry a 
small deer or like quadruped. There is no 
“easy way” if one has far to go. First, 


‘The author packing an antelope. 


skin out the front legs from knee to foot; 
cut the bone off at the knee, but leave 
skin attached to leg. Next, slit down the 
back of each hind foot and pull out the cord 
with your fingers. Now slip the front foot 
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bone and all under cord of each opened hind 

foot and you have a splendid pack, the legs 

answering for pack straps, which cross on 

your back. If this should hang too low use 

the hamstrings instead of the foot cords as 

above mentioned. W. H. PIGG. 
Colorado. 





GREY WOLF. 


Weighing 87 lbs.; the hide, stretched, meas- 
ured 7 ft. 4 in. long and 5 ft. 10 in. wide 
across shoulders. Compliments 
Chas. P. Brenner, Montana. 





Different Views of Sportsmanship 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read what 
Mr Pritchett will no doubt call a reply to 
what I had to say in the March number. I 
could go into this letter he has written part 
by part and show how light and unfair his 
arguments are, but I feel it is not worth 
the while. Readers of Outdoor Life have 
read what has been said both by Mr. Pritch- 
ett and myself. 

I made certain statements regarding hunt- 
ing without dogs and spoke in one article 
about deer. This is the kind of hunting I 
had in mind from first to last, not hunting 
rabbits, as Mr. Pritchett says in the June 
number. I am still of the same opinion re- 
garding the proper mode of hunting but have 
not tried to belittle every other fellow who 
does not hunt asI do. Mr. Pritchett admits 
he knows practically nothing about the rifle 
and goes a long way out of the range of the 
ordinary hunter to give us the proper mean- 
ing of the word Special. 

He says in the June number that he did 
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not mean any reflection on humane officers 
and Sunday school teachers. All I ask any 
intelligent reader to do is read for himself 
what Mr. Pritchett had to say and the tone 
in which it was said, and you will agree 
with me it was said in the most slurring 
sort of a manner; and the writer fully be- 
lieves the gentleman should take off his hat 
to the members of either of these classes 
of people whenever he meets them, as his 
superiors. 

I made the statement that 75 per cent. of 
the hunting was done for the sport it af- 
fords and not for the real value of what is 
killed, barring the trapper. Now I feel if all 
the readers of this magazine were to line 
up and give their verdict on this, 90 per 
cent. of them would say as I do: “We hunt 
for the sport it affords, and when we say 
this it in no way bars us from enjoying a 
good game dinner. Certainly we do.” 

I feel my friend Mr. Pritchett and I have 
had quite enough space in your magazine to 
air our views. The readers will be looking 
for something more instructive and interest- 
ing. As for me, I am through with this, and 
I feel I cannot educate Mr. Pritchett to be 
a good still hunter as he got in with the 
wrong parties when he started out. 

Ontario, Canada. HULBERT BOOTH. 


We will publish no more on this contro-— 


versy.—Editor. 


Freak Mule Deer Antlers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
by mail a photo of a freak deer head killed 





Photograph of the peculiar horns. 


by W. R. Crandell near Chesaw, Wash. It 
is a mule deer, as you can see by the photo. 
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The horns were forked very much like those 
of an antelope, but are broken off. They 
grow out and turn down, the right horn 
turning up and resting against the side of 
head, while the left horn, instead of turn- 
ing up turns forward. Had it grownan inch 
longer it would have grown into the eye. 
Missouri. JOHN GUNNETT. 





A Wildcat Makes Her Home 
Close to Town 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Am enclosing a 
picture and a couple of clippings that per- 
haps you can use. 





One of the kittens. 


The clippings tell the yarn pretty well 
except that the old cat didn’t need any 
coaxing. Not much; she came out of that 
hole in the rocks as if she was in an awful 
hurry to visit some one, just as I put the 
sights of the .45 Colt on her and fired. 

The kittens are fine, fat little cusses and 
are doing well at present. The clipping fol- 
lows: 

“Rawlins, Wyo., June 10.—Discovery of a 
den which the animal had made in a rail- 
road cut within 300 yards of the depot here 
revealed that a wildcat not only had been 
able to exist in Rawlins, a town of 4,000 
population, but that she also had produced 
a family of three kittens. The old cat, when 
driven from the den, was shot by Ed Hill. 
The kittens were taken alive and will be 
domesticated.” E. H. HILL. 

Wyoming. 





Calling vs. Still-Hunting Moose 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The June number 
at hand and your note under Mr. Pritchett’s 
article on calling moose was read with much 


interest. Now, please don’t get me wrong, 
as I am going to take exception to your 
statement that by calling moose close to 
you it is easy to “bump ’em off,” or words to 
that effect. Now this letter is in the most 
friendly spirit, and please take it in the 
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Blue grouse. 


PICTURES FROM ALASKA, 











Cock ptarmigan, 3 feet distant. 
TAKEN IN APRIL, 1913. 





same manner. Your statement about the 
calling part is very true, but did you ever 
stop to think of the means taken to bring 
about the “bumping off” process before 
mentioned. Here are the average condi- 
tions: A sharp, frosty morning in the rut- 
ting season; we are out on the moose 
ground with a first-class guide who can call 
them up to feed out of your hand. My 
guide in Nova Scotia can do it nearly ev- 
ery time—say three out of five. Well, as I 
was saying, we were out on a frosty morn- 
ing. Mac puts up the call and lets go the 
“silver lie,” and that’s just what it is. The 
moose hears the call, and in the natural run 
of things, of course thinks it’s a cow, 
and the quicker he gets with her the 
quicker he will have the joys of mat- 
rimony. He breaks out on the _ shore 
of the bog, say 300 yards away, and 
we wanted to shoot at once, but Mac says, 
“No; Ill bring him nearer’; and puts up 
his hand and gives a little whine. On comes 
Mr. Moose to within 40 or 50 yards—and we 
put up and down him in cold blood. Now, 
where have we showed any sportsmanship, 
or, for that matter, any skill as rifle shots? 
The guide has taken the meanest possible 
way to get the moose out to us and we have 
from ambush quickly and as humanely 
“bumped him off.” 

Iam using “we” in this letter because you 
shot a called moose in New Brunswick last 
fall, and I have shot three in Nova Scotia, 
two of which were called by Mac. But now, 
after it was all over and you had your prize, 
didn’t you feel right down in your heart just 
a little sorry for the poor cuss as he lay 
stretched out cold in front of you, and all 
you, or I either, had to do with the getting 
was to fire a rifle once or twice. And as 
for that other “guy” who wrote about run- 
ning game with dogs, the less said the bet- 
ter. 

Now, to return to moose calling again: 
A vear ago last fall Mac and I were out 
one morning and we were sitting in the 
branches of an old windfall spruce about 
six feet from the ground and Mac had what 





I guess was a 6-foot spread of horns coming 
for further orders. He broke cover and 
stopped about 500 yards away and Mac says, 
“Old boy, come over,” and he gave that 
whine of his—and that moose actually came 
and put his head right into the top of that 
old dead tree, not five feet from where we 
were sitting. Now,I claim to be something 
of a fair-minded sportsman, and that was 
too much for me; and that moose, I guess, 
is living yet. Mac kept poking me in the 
ribs, urging me to shoot, but I jumped up 
and hollered like an Indian, and you should 
have seen that moose go! As for Mac, he 
wouldn’t speak to me for a week at least. 

No, don’t get me wrong. I did not have 
the fever nor was I afraid; but, believe me 
when I say I didn’t have the heart to do it, 
that’s all. 

Now, let me tell you of a way to hunt 
moose: Go a couple of seasons and get to 
know your ccuntry; then leave the guide in 
camp and try still hunting. If you can jump 
a moose, and it’s likely you will, because 
he’ll wind you before you see him, follow 
along, and try and come upon him lying 
down or eating, and then get him, and if 
you haven’t a job on your hands that will 
try the patience, courage and endurance of 
the devil himself, then good-night, that’s all. 
I got one of my three moose that way, and 
every time I think of the traveling and 
places I went through, I want to lie right 
down and sing “Nearer My God to Thee.” 

After killing the still-hunted moose I had 
the satisfaction of knowing that I had done 
it all my own self and that the moose 
wasn’t called up by taking advantage of his 
one weakness, and then shcvt down in cold 
blood, a thing which I have done twice my- 
self and of which I am by no means proud. 
Wken I stop and think of those two that 
I got that way and how they looked coming 
and how they looked dead—well, good- 
night, that’s all! Ss. P. OSGOOD. 

Mass. 


We would indeed be very weak in dis- 
cernment if we failed to realize the differ- 
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ence between killing a “called” moose and 
one that was still-hunted. Our heart and 
fist both go out to a man like Mr. Osgood, 
who has had the experience of hunting both 
ways, and who is sportsman enough to ap- 
preciate still-hunting in preference to the 
other kind. When Dr. Anderson and the 
writer went to New Brunswick last fall it 
was our hope to be able to get the experi- 
ence of seeing moose called, but at the 
same time it was our greater hope to be 
able to kill our mcose by still-hunting. As 
a matter of tact, the writer's moose was not 
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successfully called, as*he was already with 
a cow, and when we had the sights on him 
he was running as fast as his legs would 
carry him; while when Dr. Anderson killed 
his moose the calling season was over and 
he was able to kill his by still-hunting. After 
having seen moose called we can truthfully 
say that this method does not appeal to us 
as strongly as does the still-hunting, and we 
take great pleasure in publishing Mr. Os- 
good’s letter for the good effect it will have 
on sportsmen and sportsmanship in general. 
—Editor. 


Birds, as Provided by the 


New Federal Regulations 


The eagerly-awaited regulations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Biological Survey, fixing the sea- 
sons in which the shooting. of migratory 
birds is allowed, authorized under the re- 
cently - enacted Weeks - McLean migratory 
bird law, have just been made public by the 
Department. They are effective as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1913. 

In view of the widespread interest in this 
matter, not only on the part of sportsmen 
but of lovers of wild life gen¢rally, the Amer- 
ican Game Protective and Propagation As- 
sociation, which was active in the movement 
for the enactment of the Weeks-McLean law, 
has summarized the most important points 
involved in these regulations as follows: 


NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN ZONES 
ESTABLISHED. 


Generally speaking, the country is divided 
into two zones, northern and southern, the 
dividing line running wholly or in part north 
of latitude 40 degrees##and the Ohio River. 

The twenty-five states included in the north- 
ern zone comprises Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Work, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. 

The twenty-three states included in the 
southern zone are Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Utah. 

The shooting season fixed for these two 
zones varies according to the four Classifi- 
cations of migratory birds that have been 
made, as will be seen later. The zones thus 
established take the place of fifty similar 
districts now existing under the statutes of 
the several states. 


SUMMARIZATION OF NEW REGULA- 


TIONS. 


By way of summarization the following 
statements may be made: 

1. Exceptions have been made in both 
zones for numerous reasons, but in most 
cases the closed seasons take the average 
of the existing laws of the states in the par- 
ticular zones in which they are located. 

2. There has been more cutting down on 
the closing than the opening dates of the 
shooting seasons as they now exist. 

3. In most cases three months of open 
shooting are allowed for water fowl and in 
some cases as much as three and one-half 
months. 

4. Spring shooting 
ited. 

5. Shooting of migratory birds between 
sunset and sunrise is likewise prohibited. 

In no case will there be less than thirty 
days when birds may be shot during the 
period of their greatest abundance. 


is absolutely prohib- 


WHEN SHOOTING IS PERMITTED. 


Birds that may be shot are divided by the 
new regulations into four classes. These, 
and the open seasons allowed on them, fol- 
low: 

Northern Zone— 

Water fowl 

Rail 1 

W ocdcock 1 

PE i os oe ech Cah eaee a Sept. 1-Dec. 15 

Southern Zone— 

Water fowl Oct. 1-Jan. 15 

ees cr 

TOGOOER ccc enkcvssvaccsscttO. tame J 

Shore birds sept. 1-Dec. 15 

No shooting whatever is allowed of cranes, 
or the columbidae—doves, pigeons, etc. 

A closed season until September 1, 1918, 
is established for band-tailed pigeons, little 
brown, sandhill and whooping cranes; 
swans, curlew, all shore birds except black- 
breasted and golden plover, Wilson or Jack 
snipe, wood duck, greater and lesser yel- 
low-legs. 

Wood duck in addition are given a closed 
season to September 1, 1918, in the follow- 
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ing states: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. 

Insectivorous birds, including robins, larks, 
etc., are protected at all times in all states 
and similar protection is given the smaller 
shore birds and other species which have 
been greatly reduced in number. 


LIMITED SHOOTING ON GREAT RIVERS. 


A novel and important feature is the pro- 
hibition of hunting on the great rivers of 
the country except during November and De- 
cember. Prohibited territory as designated 
by the regulations in this instance is as fol- 
lows: 

1. Mississippi River from New Orleans to 
Minneapolis. 

2. Ohio River from its mouth to Pittsburg. 

3. Missouri River between its mouth and 
Bismarck, North Dakota. 

Under the provisions of the Weeks-Mc- 
Lean law three months are given from the 
time these regulations are made public un- 
til they are presented to the President for 
approval and are finally adopted. It is also 
provided that public hearings may be had if 
deemed proper and it is assumed that these 
very probably will be held. 


HISTORY-MAKING ACTION. 


The regulations outlined above constitute 
beyond a doubt the most sweeping action 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My old friend, M. 
F. Westover. of Schenectady, New York, has 
sent me a copy of a splendid book from the 
brain and pen of the Honorable W. T. Horn- 
aday, New York City. The name of this 
book is “Our Vanishing Wild Life.” I re- 
ceived it the day I started for Texas, and 
while en route I read its contents very care- 
fully. 

Mr. Hornaday has fired the shot that 
thousands of us have wanted to make long 
ago, but never had the courage to take the 
time to do it. Neither has there been a man 
in the world who could have struck the 
bullseye so near the center as Honorable W. 
T. Hornaday. Now, as the shot has been so 
well aimed, let us all continue and join in 
firing another shot right down the line and 
keep it up until public opinion is so aroused 
that it will be possible to enact, not only 
state, but national and international laws 
that will meet all requirements necessary 
to save “our vanishing wild life.” I have 
known for several years of the persistent 
work that this gentleman and some of his 
associates have been ardently doing for 
game and bird protection, and, as I said be- 


A Big Game Hunter Praises Dr. Hornaday’s Latest Book 
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ever taken in the country’s history towards 
the protection of its wild life. They, of 
course, take absolute precedence of all ex- 
isting statutes in the several states with 
which they come in conflict. That they will 
be of the greatest interest to the 25,000,000 
or more of the country’s population who are. 
directly or indirectly concerned with the sub- 
ject to which they pertain is certain. It is 
felt that on the whole the underlying prin- 
ciples are sound and well adapted to an urg- 
ent need. Wise discrimination for the most 
part seems to have been made in dealing 
with species that are relatively abundant 
and those that are not holding their own 
under existing regulations and there is evi- 
dent intent of giving a square deal to all 
sections of the country. 

A special committee of three from the 
Bureau of Biological Survey drafted the reg- 
ulations outlined above. Its members are 
T. S. Palmer, A. K. Fisher and W. W. Cooke. 
The Department of Agriculture has issued 
two pamphlets on the subject, one contain- 
ing the regulations themselves and the sec- 
ond an explanation of them. These are num- 
bered 92 and 93, respectively. 

The regulations outlined above are an ef- 
fective contradiction to the rumor, wide- 
spread in the Northwestern states, to the 
effect that the Weeks-McLean law prohibits 
the shooting at any time of ducks and other 
wild fowl. 





fore, thousands of us have thought of it and 
talked about it, but we have done nothing. 
Let us all get busy now. You know that, 
while I have been a hunter, my trips for the 
past forty years have not always been made 
for the purpose of killing some animal or 
bird; but that, while I did desire to get one 
specimen or so of each species before they 
became exterminated, that my trips have 
also been made more for the purpose of 
recreation, and to live with the wild life in 
the mountains, valleys, forests and plains; 
and, while I have been successful in big 
game hunting, I have never been a slaugh- 
terer, a butcher or a pot-hunter for market. 
You know how I have opposed spring duck 
shooting, and that I have advocated a fed- 
eral law for the protection of migratory 
birds. Neither have I been guilty of ever 
shooting a dove, or robin, much less a song- 
bird, and when I was hunting in foreign 
lands I met men in the feather trade who 
would hire natives to shoot these beautiful 
song birds for their feathers. I wondered 
how the gray matter of their craniums could 
be so thoughtless and base. I met one of 
these collectors several hundred miles up 
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the Yangtze River in China, also another one 
at Singapore, Malay Strait Settlement, and 
another at the foot of the Himalayas in In- 
dia. I have also run across them in our 
southern states, as well as in Mexico and 
western Alaska, especially along the Aleu- 
tian chain, where the eider duck and sea- 
parrots have been so extensively shot that 
the species are well nigh exterminated. Of 
course, all this is done for the almighty dol- 
lar, and to satisfy the vain spirit of wom- 
an’s head dress, but our dear women have 
done this thoughtlessly, and. now that they 
realize what this fashion means, they will 
be just as ready as ourselves to assist in 
righting this wrong by discontinuing to wear 
feathers, except those secured from our 
game birds. 

You know I was criticized very bitterly for 
being an advocate of a closed season on deer 
in this state. I cannot help it because I be- 
lieved it was right. There was also talk of 
a short open season for elk and mountain 
sheep. I also opposed this, because I be- 
lieved it was right. Just think of the ab- 
surdity of an open season on these two van- 
ishing species of our noble big game! Not 
because I have specimens of this game from 
my own gun have I grown selfish and do 
not want other true hunter sportsmen to se- 
cure like specimens, but I am an advocate 
of this policy for the reason that we must 
protect our game that is approaching ex- 
termination, for the reason that we desire 
to hand part of it down to future posterity 
—for the many times great-great grandchil- 
dren not yet born, who will look upon the 
walls in our museums throughout our land 
end view the antlers of our lordly game, 
and, with a sigh, say beneath their breath, 
“Oh, what wanton destroyers were our fore- 
fathers. Why did they not stay their hand 
and spare a few for seed that we might our- 
selves see this game alive in its native 
haunts?” This has been the spirit that has 
enacted my purpose and I know it is the 
sentiment of every other true hunter-sports- 
man and true hunter-sportswoman. Another 
reason is that, if properly protected, the 
game would increase and a short open sea- 
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son would enable the true sportsman a 
chance to secure his coveted prize. Laws 
approved by thoughtful hunters and en- 
forced only can give him this chance. 

Mr. Hornaday has been untiring in col- 
lecting his information from authentic au- 
thority, and the statements which he makes 
with reference to the wanton destruction of 
so many species of our feathered tribe and 
mammals for a commercial purpose, is not 
only startling, but appalling, and I am glad 
to see that he had the nerve to put it in 
print. 

It is however, also true that some of our 
species are Goomed and sure to follow oth- 
ers already in oblivion by natural conse- 
quences, but let us not hasten this time 
through careless indifference when, if prop- 
er measures were exercised, we could pro- 
long the inevitable for many, many years. 
To this end, a law that will place a good, 
liberal bounty on mountain lions, wolves, 
coyotes and bobcats—such a bounty as will 
bring about the speedy extermination of 
these animals—will cause a rapid increase 
in game, for I am sure that one pair of lions 
will kill at least two adult deer or sheep 
per week throughout the winter months, to 
say nothing about the young that are picked 
up by them throughout the year; and then 
add to this the number destroyed by the 
wolves, coyotes and bobcats. . 

Yes, I say that every man and woman 
throughout our land should read Mr. Horna- 
day’s book. I don’t mean only in the United 
States, but the people of the earth—have it 
translated in every foreign tongue. After 
they have read it over to themselves, re-read 
it aloud in the homes to their children; and 
no one could give a better present to a 
friend than a copy of one of these books. 
Yes, I say, make it one of the text books in 
our public schools! 

In conclusion I want to say, let us all 
shake hands with Honorable W. T. Horna- 
day, and congratulate him on his splendid 
effort in firing the first shot and vow that 
we will support the work that he has so 
clearly and ably outlined. We owe this not 
only to ourselves but to future posterity. 

Colo. DALL DEWEESE. 


As ‘To Sportsmanship 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a 
hunter of big game for twenty-two years and 
an interested reader of Outdoor Life for sev- 
eral years. I have read many controversies 
regarding the spirit, the motive, the man- 
ner, etc., of hunters, and thus far have never 
written a word on the subject, great as the 
temptation has sometimes been. Now, how- 
ever, I venture a few words. 

There appears to be so much argument 
for the mere sake of argument, in these pro 





and con articles that one is frequently con- 
strained to smile—mentally at least—if not 
to question the sincerity of writers. Yes I 
am a hunter and confess to the pure love of 
the sport for the sport’s sake, such as every 
hunter feels—yea, more, I love the very kill- 
ing of game, not for the food it furnishes, 
but for the excitement the slaughter itself 
affords. Shocking! Possibly. But we 
might as well be honest with ourselves and 
with each other, and drop a lot of sentti- 
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mental nonsense and admit the truth. And 
I am not unlike the rest of you hunters. 1 
love the pursuit up to the point of slaughter 
also, but this alone is not sufficient to lure 
me into the wilds, else I should stop at that 
point—refuse to take life. So would you. 
We love to kill innocent animals, not for 
food alone, not for the test of skill the chase 
affords altogether, not by any means be- 
cause we are lovers of Nature, but partly 
because we love to slaughter Nature—be- 
cause there is enough of the primitive sav- 
age in our natures so that we find the cli- 
max of pleasure in the killing. No, this does 
not mean that we are necessarily butchers 
—wanton destroyers of life. We love to kill, 
yet we limit our indulgence of the desire by 
the exercise of judgment, reason and observ- 
ance of law, just as we restrain many an- 
other unholy desire. 

It may not sound pleasant to admit it, 
but we are essentially brutal, who kill in- 
nocent animals, and all this quibble about 
the lesser evil—the injustice of the method 
of slaughter would be ludicrous if it were 
not palpably insincere. 

I presume if the hunted creature were 
capable of making a choice it would make 
little difference whether it were to be killed 
by dogs or by the more dangerous and equal- 
ly slaughter-bent man, so long as its ultt- 
mate destiny were to be untimely death. 

Now some brilliant logician discovers a 
vulnerable point in my argument and says, 
“If the mode of death is not to be taken into 
account, then death by slow torture would 
be as commendable as sudden and more or 
less painless death.” Not at all. All human 
hunters are agreed, whether advocating still 
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hunting, or the use of dogs, that as far as 
possible, torture and suffering should be 
eliminated from the game. But even that 
universal principle seems like phony sympa- 
thy when our primal object is to kill. If I 
were to be shot, I would rather be wound- 
ed and left with a chance to recover than to 
be shot dead on the spot. If I were as fleet 
footed as a deer, I should rather take my 
chances with a pack of dogs, than to take 
a chance against the dead shot with his 
deadly rifle, lying in wait for me where I 
least expected danger. So much for senti- 
ment. 

When I go hunting I go after game; am 
disappointed if I don’t get it. I love to kill 
to a certain extent, else I would cease to 
hunt or would hunt, chase, stalk, creep, hide, 
wait—any way to get a chance for a shot, 
and then I should refuse to shoot, and find 
perfect satisfaction thus. 

It is not a matter of brains nor wits. Dogs 
can find more game than any man, yet they 
have not superior brains. If I can be more 
sure of getting the game I go after by the 
use of dogs, as I can when hunting cougars 
or bears, I shall certainly use them. For 
deer, elk and similar game, I prefer to go 
without dogs, because I believe I can do bet- 
ter. In my opinion sentiment among hunt- 
ers is chiefly on paper. I never saw a hunt- 
er yet who wasn’t out for the game—in both 
senses of the word—or one who ever let his 
sentiment save an animal’s life, if that ani- 
mal happened to be classed as game. Why 
not stop all of this sentimental gush so long 
as we continue to slaughter innocent ani- 
mals for mere pleasure. 

Neb. N. D. WELLS, M.D. 


A Pocket Piece Showing Open Seasons in the Different States 


We have received from the Robin Hood 
Ammunition Co., of Swanton, Vt., one of the 
most useful trade souvenirs which we have 
ever seen. It is particularly useful to sports- 
men hunting either large or feathered game. 
It is simply an aluminum disc the size in 
diameter of a silver dollar, but thinner, and 
contains on one side the open seasons for 
the various kinds of game in certain states. 
The Robin Hood Co. informs us that they 
are only as yet able to supply these handy 


pocket pieces for the following states, al- 
though we hope the company will soon be 
able to make up the medals for other states 
as well: Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Illinois and Wisconsin. These game‘ 
law medals will be sent gratis to any user 
of Robin Hood ammunition who will send 
them the trade-mark cut from the label on 
one of their boxes of shotgun shells, or to 
others on receipt of 10c in stamps. 


Game Note 


A committee has been appointed by the 
Livingston (Mont.), Lodge, B. P. O. Elks, 
headed by P. W. Nelson, to push forward a 
scheme to provide a home and sanctuary for 
wild elk north of the Yellowstone National 
Park and immediately to the west of Gardi- 
ner, Mont. This committee hopes to first in- 
terest state lodges in the project, and later 
the national order of the Elks. Although un- 


consciously the Elks’ order is greatly respon- 
sible for the value of elks’ teeth, which value 
is the cause of many of these animals being 
killed for their teeth alone; yet it is a great 
pleasure to note the spontaniety with which 
the various Elks’ lodges in all parts of the 
country have come forward with proclama- 
tions in favor of protecting the elk. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—On Sunday, April, 
20, 1918, my Scotch deerhound bitch had six 
pups, the mother dying soon after the pups 
were born. Five of the pups died before I 
thought of the cats with kittens. One cat 
had two kittens, the other four. The pup I 
gave to the cat with two kittens, who nursed 
the pup through to my entire satisfaction. 

Last Saturday, in plowing, my man ran 







Editor Outdoor Life:—I have recently 
found an Indian hammer, the most perfect 
one I have ever seen. Standing on the flat 
surface it is about five inches high and 
about four inches through the thick way by 
about two and one half the thin way, and 
shaped like this: 





Front and edgewise views respectively. 


Can someone tell me how the Indians made 





Editor Outdoor Life:—A few years ago 
while in Flagstaff, Ariz. I was. sitting 
amongst a bunch of old timers around a 
fireplace in a hotel, swapping lies. We had 
listened to a few wild and hair-raising ex- 
periences when suddenly an old timer who 
up to this moment had been silent, stirred 
in his chair and began: “Gents, you all hev 
sartin had sum rare experiunces, but I had 
an experiunce once that has you all shaded.” 
Everybody looked towards him, very atten- 
tive, and one of the party said, “Let us hear 
it, Jake, for I know it is a good one when 
you tell it.” So old Jake. after filling his 
pipe, began: 





Cats Often Make Good “Nursing Bottles” 


Methods Used By Indians in Shaping Hammers 


An Extraordinary Experience 























over a nest of six jackrabbits, killing four 
of them and breaking up their home. I took 
the two remaining jackrabbits and gave 
them to the cat with four kittens, who is 
taking care of the two little jacks and looks 
like she will pull them through. As the 
above is something out of the ordinary, it 
occurred to me that it would be interesting 
reading for some people. 


Colo. C. F. HOECKEL. 





this groove in the solid rock with their 
crude tools? HARRY G. ENNIS. 
Alberta, Canada. 


We referred the above letter to the Bu- 
reau of Archaeology, Washington, D. C., and 
received in reply the following courteous ex- 
planation: 

Dear Sir:—In response to your request of 
June 9th, addressed to the Bureau of Archae- 
ology and referred to this bureau by the sec- 
retary of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, I would say the groove of the stone 
hammer referred to by Mr. Harry G. Ennis, 
of Milk River, Alberta, was made by pecking 
and then polishing with another stone. Some- 
times the groove was left in its roughened 
state to facilitate hafting. Your correspon- 
dent does not mention the material of which 
the hammer is made. F. W. HODGE, 
Ethnologist in charge. 





“It was in the early ’50s that I was out 
with a party of three. We were looking the 
country over for a good trapping ground 
for beaver for the coming winter and 
we were crossing the plains on foot 
when we were surprised by a band of 
about 200 hostile -Indians on foot. We 
were each armed with a fine muzzle 
loading Kentucky squirrel rifle, and the 
Indians didn’t appear to have any other 
weapons but bows and arrows, clubs and 
spears: so we made a running fight of it 
towards a range of mountains about ten 
miles distant, where we might find a bet- 


ter place to stand them off. We would drop 
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down on one knee and get the nearest one, 
then run, reloading as we went. We kept 
this up till we reached the mountains and 
came to a box cajfion, into which we ran, 
and, to make matters worse, we ran out of 
ammunition and as we entered the cafion 
we discharged our last shot, then ran back 
into the cafion, looking for some means of 
escape, when, to our dismay, we discovered 
perpendicular walls all around us which fur- 
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nished no means of escape, and that band of 
devilish Indians poured in on top of us.” 
The old timer was quiet for a few mo- 
ments as he regarded the fire thoughtfully, 
until a young, paper-collared tenderfoot who 
couldn’t stand the suspense any longer, 
chirped up, “Well, how did you escape?” 
“Wa-al, I’ll tell you: we didn’t. They killed 
every durn one of us! Say, young feller, 
got a match?” ALFRED A. THOMAS. 
Chicago. 


A Good Mountain Sheep Story 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A few years ago 
when coming across Wyoming from Yellow- 
stone Park to Rock Springs, we camped for 
the night with a settler named Pat McCann. 
Some tourist hunters were also camped 
there. Close by there is a large crack through 
a cleft of rocks, and I believe the place is 
known as Cracked Rock. During the even- 
ing campfire that night one of the tour- 
ists asked Pat if there were many mountain 
sheep around there, and Pat said, “sure ther 
was.” Continuing, he said: “Oive killed 


hundreds of ’em mesilf. You see that crack 
in that rock, up there? Once Oi looked up 
there and a big mountain sheep was lookin’ 
right through the crack at me. Oi got me 
Winchester and foired at him—an’ whin the 
smoke cleared away there he shtood, and O1 
foired ag’in, an’ there he shtood—and Oi 
foired forty times, and there he shtood! 
Oi finally wint up to see what was the mat- 
ther, and there, on the other side lay forty 
dead mountain sheep. Yis, indade, there is 
lots of sheep around here!” 
Nev. SAM STEVENS. 


Can a Man Walk Down a Deer? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to have 
someone who knows tell me if it is possible 
to walk a live, well deer down, meaning if 
you were walking in relays day and night. 

While fishing one is often exposed to pot- 
son oak; have any of your readers been able 
to discover a preventive or a cure for same? 
We find that it is not necessary for one to 


touch the oak to catch it. 
Ida. HARRY H. KINSEY. 


While we are not capable of fully answer- 
ing the first question, yet we may say in 
passing that as far as we know there has 
been no horse carrying a rider and traveling 
across country that has ever equalled in six 


days’ travel the professional six-day pedes- 
trian record by man. As we believe that 
there is probably no animal that can out- 
do the horse in a long test where speed 
and endurance are the requisites, a fair com- 
parison of man’s endurance with that of the 
other animals is hereby afforded. We have 
heard it stated that a trained pedestrian can 
walk down any animal that inhabits the 
globe—if both were placed on a track and 
allowed to continue until exhausted. How 
true this is we do not know, but we believe 
that some of our readers can enlighten us 
fully on this point, and it is a subject of 
deep interest. The second inquiry we hope 
may be answered by one of our readers.— 
Editor. 








Serena has a tender heart, 
A blue and gentle eye; 

She would not step upon a worm, 
She would not kill a fly. 

She cannot bear to see a whip 
Applied to any steed; 

She keeps her pockets full of nuts 
Her squirrel friends to feed. 





The Aigrette 


She reads about the birds destroyed 
By thousands every year, 

To deck Dame Fashion’s swagger lid, 
And drops a pitying tear. 

She shelters every homeless pup 
And rescues every cat, 

And yet she wears a snowy-white 
Aigrette upon her hat. 

—Judge. 
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The Camp Outfit 











Practical suggestions of use to sportsmen or outers in assisting them to select their 
outfit will be gladly received from experienced woodsmen or campers at all times. 





How Would You Build a Camp Wagon 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Chauncey Thomas’ 
article on “Blankets” has impressed me, and 
no doubt many more, as the bed and fixings 
have always been to me a trouble more or 
less. Although I have lived outdoors quite 
a lot, still the bed bothered; now I know 
why. I have traveled pretty nearly always 
by back pack, by pack horse, by porters, 
etc. But now I am going to make a trip 
by camp wagon, and I am sure many read- 
ers know more than I do about such a trip 
and the makers of the wagon, the best way, 
etc.; hence my letter to ask questions and 
to start something for the information of 
many who undoubtedly would build a camp 
wagon if they knew how, as they can keep 
it from year to year to take their vacations 
in, and then you hunters can “take her 
along,’ with some ideas of her enjoying 
keeping “Gipsy house.” 

Well, here are a few of the things that 
have cropped up that I have to face: (a) 
The kind of running gear, whether of the 
farm wagon or spring wagon style, of course 
building everything except the gear myself; 


Regarding Dr. Fordyce’s most excellent 
article on “Bakers, Rations, etc,” I would 
like to add an amendment if he will accept 
it, regarding bread. After melting the grease 
or shortening, and pouring it over the dry 
flour, take a handful of flour and rub it 
through the palms of your hands, letting it 
sift through; go over the whole batch this 
way until thoroughly mixed, for on mixing 
this shortening depends largely a good job 
of bread making. 

Personally, I like good corn bread, as I 
get plenty of all other kinds at home, and 
if the doctor will take another look at my 
ration list, he will find it reads: “Flour or 
corn meal,” and I usually take the latter. 
Long ago I adopted good old ‘“Nessmuk’s” 
way of cooking corn meal, and it is strictly 
an American food. Old Hickory Jackson 
was feeding his men on it when he had his 
little argument with J. B. at New Orleans, 
and it has always been an American stand- 
by; and you avoid the soda and save your 
stomach. 

Regarding the reflector baker, they are 
fine for baking. I have one, and they work 
fine, yet in roasting meat and beans the old 





Hints on the Cooking 





the maker’s name of such. (b) The best 
style of body and the kinds of wood to use; 
also the shape of top; the weight of canvas 
for the cover and how to treat it; the way 
to stretch it and fasten it on, in fact, de- 
tails of just how to do it. (c) The kind of 
stove to have inside, the way to fix it up, 
the maker of such a stove, as someone 
might wish to have a wood stove fixed in- 
side. (d) The door at the back and the win- 
dows, how to fix them and whether glass is 
advisable or not. (e) The length of body of 
wagon, the way to fix the seat and arrange 
for the bed, and kind of such, say, for two 
people. Now, all such information will be 
of great use to me, and I feel sure that oth- 
ers will profit by such who are married and 
wish to take their wives along with them. 
So now those of you who know and have 
had some experience along the camp wagon 
line please open up and let us know “how 
it is done.” The idea of building a wagon 
oneself is that the making can be varied to 
suit the crank’s own whims. 
Calif. H. W. LAVIRA. 





and Camping Outfit 


Dutch oven is a winner. The Abercrombie 
and Fitch people of New York have a Dutch 
oven that weighs only 2% pounds that I 
believe is a good one, made of sheet steel, 
thin, light and strong; the two pieces nest, 
and either one can be used for a pan. | 
long ago lightened up the Dutch oven by 
having the tinsmith make me a pan of extra 
heavy sheet steel that my socket fry pan 
sets into thus: 
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With live coals in the fry pan and some 
under the bake pan, one can bake a good 
batch of biscuit, bread or corn dodger and 
a mighty fine roast of meat or beans, and 
by removing the wood handle from the 
socket of the fry pan one can cover it up 
entirely with coals and hot ashes over night 
and have a good hot “mulligan” or beans 
for breakfast, or vice versa, a la fireless 


cooker, only we use hot ashes or fire. The 
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fry pan is handy to lift off and see how your 
biscuits are doing; and the pan is useful for 
many other things. This Dutch oven is 
about right for size for two men, and both 
parts of it are useful for many other things, 
while the reflector is dead weight, only the 
bread pan is useful. I had mine made of 
extra heavy sheet steel and in the center 
on the long side I riveted a folding socket, 
so I can use it for a fry pan, and if I am 
baking the socket folds in, and I can reverse 
my pan, and it will slide clear into the 
reflector. 

I see that Mr. Thomas mentions the rab- 
bit skin blanket (Wo-bo-se-con) in Ojibway 
lingo as the warmest bed, considering 
weight, ever seen. In nothing else that I 
have ever found can one stand below zero 
weather in the open and sleep warm. They 
are strictly a Hudson Bay Company Indian 
product from the back of the snowshoe rab- 
bit. Usually a fair-sized snowshoe produces 
two strips from the back; these are fast- 
ened together and twisted while green, 
rolled into a ball and kept frozen in the 
open until enough have accumulated to 
make the blanket, which is woven with a 
wooden needle in a frame. We can thank 
the H. B. Indian for this best of all cola 
weather covering, and no one else that I 
know of can make them right. Mr. Thomas 
wishes to know how they are when wet 
and in rain. I never saw one wet, and 
if you are in a country where rain is 
prevalent you don’t need the Wo-bo-se- 
con; it is warm enough without. Com- 
mon three-point H. B. C. blankets are 
best then, as the former is strictly a 
winter and cold-weather blanket, and in 
place of the H. B. C. blanket the five-pound 
army blanket is good; that is, if you can 
get the genuine. I got mine from a returned 
soldier from the Philippine Islands, but any 
department store counter jumper will tell 
you he has the genuine if you want to buy 
one, and he has—not. 

Regarding the cacheing of provisions, etc., 
I know of no better way than the one the 
northern trapper uses. He selects a small 
island in the river or lake, taking care there 
are no “varmints” on it. Then he builds a 
platform and covers the supplies with a 
tarpaulin, or tent cloth. If no platform, he 
bends over a sapling, trims it up, ties his 
package to a limb with brass snare wire and 
lets it spring back. Select a small island, 
and look close for varmint sign. Let the 
wire be long enough so the cache will hang 
five feet from any limb or foothold for an 
animal. This is the best I know of. Trap 
or poison out the varmints, if any, or select 
another island. 

As time goes by I sometimes wonder at 
the hard labor and discomfort one will go 
through and panhandle himself into the no- 
tion that he is having a hail of an enjoyable 
outing, packing forty or fifty pounds in the 


hot sun and brush, or getting up in the wee 
sma’ hours, eating a couple of “sinkers’” and 
putting a couple in his pocket to starve to 
death on during the day; lugging a heavy 
rifle, climbing slide rock, getting one foot 
ahead and slipping back two, getting wet to 
the skin, and getting in at night tired out 
and worn out, and repeating the dose the 
next day. I used to think it was sport, the 
fool that I was. I never worked so hard 
when prospecting or trapping and made a 
living at the latter. I move that we change 
the name of “camping” to just good, straight 
“loafing” and inviting our soul. I pack no 
more; I rawhide myself no more; for the 
last several seasons I just go “loafing,” soak 
up sunshine and ozone, rest up, do what the 
spirit moves me to do, catch fish enough for 
the pan (if I catch any more I throw them 
back in), do my fishing in the shank of the 
day as I want to have my sleep out in the 
morning—that’s what I am there for, to 
“loaf and invite my soul.” I paid a farmer 
4 bits to haul my junk three-quarters of a 
mile last summer and all the duffle didn’t 
weigh over twenty-four pounds. Why didn’t 
I pack it? Hail, no. I am there to loaf not 
work. 

Thomas says, “Hands up; throw that dia- 
mond hitch off your pack and let’s see 
what’s in it.” Thomas, you would have to 
use a magnifying glass to observe mine. I 
will mention a few of the articles: A 5x7x6 
silk tent from H. Channon & Co., and it is 
a good one, weight 4% Ibs., ridge rope 
and all, a waterproof sheet of my own 
make and waterproofing, weight 1% lbs.; an 
army blanket, 5 lbs., or it was when it was 
new, but getting thin from many trips; the 
waterproof sheet I use for an awning on hot 
days to loaf and sleep under and to cook 
under on rainy days; it is 7x9 feet. Cool 
nights I use it over me. I used up lots of 
dope, and spoilt lots of khaki cloth to find 
the waterproofing. If you want to color 
those white blankets khaki color. keep 
away from the dye house. Take % Ib. 
of oak bark to 1 gallon of water and simmer 
it 12 hours and strain; then fold your 
blanket loose, and let it soak in this over 
night, but first wash it in soap and water 
and let it dry before putting it in the bark 
solution; if you don’t you will wish you had. 
What do we sleep on? I have a small U. S. 
A. tick that I fill with hay, leaves or dry 
grass or straw; it weighs % Ib., also a ham- 
mock knit out of No. 36 seine twine. Half 
the fun on an outing is making your own 
duffle. I am happy to say that I can knit 
my own gill nets if I want them, also my 
own webs after I get the frames made to 
suit me. A hammock is fine to loaf in, 
and to sleep in on hot nights; weight 2 lbs. 
The stretchers I make at camp, also my 
fire tongs and shovel. You will see for my 
cooking kit a reflector baker and the bread 
pan, one U. S. A. mess pan and two covers 




















from other mess pans for plates. They are 
oval, and pack good; a two quart tin pail 
for coffee and stews, one fork and one alu- 
minum tablespoon, one camp knife, 4-inch 
blade, and a 1% lb. H. B. C. camp ax; that’s 
all you will see. Oh, that black bottle? Well, 
now you know we are strictly temperate— 
I never drink unless I am alone or with 
somebody. 

I wish to take off my hat to “T. D. S.” in 
Outdoor Life for April, whoever he may be. 
I have written books; he has written four 
small columns and has given expression to 
more good, solid ‘horse sense” than any au- 
thor I ever read. If every reader of Outdoor 
Life will follow his instructions we will need 
no “sky pilots,’ lawyers or doctors. Mr. 
Reader, this article will bear reading several 
times; then file it in your scrapbook as I 
have, and at a future time read it again slow. 
It is good medicine to take. 

Speaking of tents, here is a tent and fly, 
weight a shade under 6 lbs. By arranging 
the fly as shown in the sketch one can keep 
comfortable in pretty frosty or hot weather. 
Have your rope ridge 8 feet long at the door 
end of the tent and two poles thus x be- 
tween tent and fly, supporting ridge rope. 
When fly is arranged as shown in sketch 
it is fine in a hot sun or rain to live under. 
In cold and storm, arrange as per the dotted 
lines at A-2 and you have a good shelter 
with awning; and by building fire at B with 
large back-logs or stone for same, one can 
keep mighty comfortable in frosty weather. 
I colored mine khaki color by the oak bark 
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Camp Cake 
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process and waterproofed both tent and fly 
as per the English Army sugar-of-lead and 
alum process. When using the fly as a shel- 
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ter cloth in cold weather, fill in at A with 
brush or browse, or let the fly follow the 
pitch of the tent proper. Two men can live 
comfortable with this rig at about a weight 
of 3 pounds each, not counting tent pegs. I 
had mine made by the H. Channon Company 
of Chicago at a cost of $8.50. As I have never 
seen this tent until I used it, I have chris- 
tened it the “Wallace Cruising Tent.” Of 
course you understand that the fly is pitched 
in front of the tent, making your floor space 
14x5 feet wide or more, according as you 
raise the fly from the ground, when using it 
for shade or as a shelter for your warmth, 
fire and cooking in cold and rainy weather. 
Wis. A. F. WALLACE. 














One pound fresh or salt pork fat. Pick 
out all lean meat, cut into quarter-inch 
cubes, pour over it one pint boiling coffee— 
very strong—let stand while fixing rest of 
cake. Two cups molasses, two cups sugar— 
white or brown—one teaspoonful each of 
salt, cloves, cinnamon and allspice and 
mix thoroughly. Add three teaspoonsful of 
baking powder. Add pork and coffee and 
one pound raisins chopped coarse; about ten 
cups flour; all that can be stirred in with 
spoon so that cake will not drop out of 
spoon. The more the better. 

Bake small sample first; if too soft, use 
more flour. Bake very slow and thoroughly 
—from one to two hours. Test with straw. 
Wrapped in oiled paper this cake will keep 
indefinitely. It costs very little and can be 
made in camp or far from market. Requires 
no milk or butter or eggs. Easy -to digest 
and contains meat, fruit and bread in one. 
Nuts may be added if desired. If out of 


molasses, use sugar in its place. If neces- 
sary, beef, deer, bear or any other fat may 
be used in place of the pork fat, but is not 
so good. If salt pork is used, soak after 
chopping in hot water to remove salt. If 
meat is cut too fine or shredded in the ordi- 
nary meat-chopper, the cake will be greasy. 
If fruit is too fine, it will be sticky. If out 
of coffee, use boiling water. If out of rais- 
ins use currants or even chopped, seeded 
prunes. If out of dried fruit, use any ripe 
fresh fruit such as wild plums or chokecher- 
ries. But fresh fruit and meat other than 
pork may not keep over a few days. 

If for any reason the cake is not made 
right the result is a soggy, greasy mass that 
would poison a wolf; just throw it out and 
try again. When rightly made and cooked 
the above cake—or sort of meat-fruit-bread 
combination in one—is delicious. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
New York. 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS 


AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 











T. L. O., Mason City, Iowa.—I have a 
collie pup, past six months old, full of life 
and of best breeding and think should make 
good in his line of work when mature. He 
gives me trouble, though, and should be glad 
to have you give me a little advice on two 
points, namely: He gets lonesome about 
home and runs away to where there are 
other dogs. He finds company at a place 
nearby and the folks fondle and sometimes 
feed mine along with theirs. The pup pre- 
fers staying there and, after bringing back 
home will remain but short time and 
straightway hikes for the other place. What 
is best to do in such a case? 


Answer.—The best and most efficient 
remedy will be for the “kind” neighbors to 
have u stiff switch in readiness and apply 
same with quite a bit of vigor so soon as 
your pup shows up over there, chasing away 
with vehemence and repeating the pro- 
cedure every time he ventures near. If pos- 
sible you should provide an enclosure for 
your dog to romp in and if a companion can 
be added the two would indulge in sufficient 
play and romping to be contented and feel 
at home, hence refrain from straying. 


M. G. H., Neligh, Neb.—Permit me to 
state that you certainly have the weight of 
an Irish water spaniel too low in the June 
number of Outdoor Life, namely 30 pounds. 
I have five grown dogs of that breed at pres- 
ent and they will average over 5) pounds. 
One weighs almost 70 pounds, and the light- 
est one I ever owned weighed over 40 
pounds. 


Answer.—It should have read about 40 
pounds, which, probably, is the medium av- 
erage weight of this breed. Of course, as in 
all other breeds of dogs, there are different 
strains who differ considerably in height 
and weight. A thoroughbred Irish water 
Spaniel at 70 pounds certainly is an abnor- 
mally large dog. 


W. L. G., Bouldler, Colo.—Am about to be- 
gin training my seven-month-old setter pup 
who was kept in the country for me till now, 
and of course does not know me. He is an 
extremely timid dog and am not able to get 
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him to follow. It is simply impossible for 
me to get him away from his kennel, un- 
less I take up into arms and carry him. 
Kindly advise me what to do, and greatly 
oblige a regular reader of the greatest of all 
sportsmen’s magazines—Outdoor Life. 


Answer.—You should never take up and 
carry pup if at any time he refuses to fol- 
low. Put the “force collar” on him, order 
“Come on!” and start off without giving any 
further attention, merely holding the cord 
securely and let him tug as he wishes—a 
yelp or two, then he willingly follcws and 
thereafter does so at the word. Timidity 
will also quickly vanish as you progress in 
training by the force system. 


R. L., Olatha, Kans.—I have a Great 
Dane pup, about ten months old, and want 
to teach him to carry things, such as a bas- 
ket, package, etc., and wisi to know how to 
go about it. He is intelligent but my efforts 
as to training him have failed so far. He 
will chase a ball and bring it sometimes, 
mostly dropping it, though, before getting it 
to me. Have used the whip to make him 
mind but it merely resulted in making him 
sullen and sour toward me. Can you sug- 
gest a sure way? 


Answer.—Certainly, and it’s an easy mat- 
ter, too. The Great Dane is an intelligent 
dog and quick to learn. Get a copy of the 
“Amateur Trainer,’ put him through the 
first part of course, just as you would a set- 
ter or pointer, leaving off such parts only 
as have no bearing on this kind of dog, and 
within a few weeks’ time he will obey you 
not only in carrying objects but every other 
way as well. 


EK. P., Albuquerque, N. M.—Some fiend in 
this city evidently has been trying to clean 
out the dogs by poison. I have two nice 
pointers and, of course, would like to be in- 
formed what to do for strychnine and ar- 
senic poisoning. So far they have not been 
able to save one of the dogs getting some 
of the dope. 


Answer.—The difficulty is to find out the 
trouble in time. If once the dog gets rigid 

















and goes into convulsions, it usually proves 
too late. Soon as possible after taking poi- 
son a pint of melted lard, or oil, is to be 
poured down his throat; this absorbs the 
drug and is passed off with the lard. 
Fresh, sweet milk acts nearly as well. After 
having been retained about five minutes a 
tablespoonful of common table salt, dis- 
solved in water, may follow, which causes 
instant vomit and thus the entire mass is 
ejected, saving the dog. 


S. L. J., Miami, O.—I have a fine setter,a 
good dog every way, who has trouble with 
his ears. He keeps shaking his head and 
tries to relieve evident pain by digging and 
scratching the ears almost continually. In 
the ears I can see nothing but a dark, sticky 
substance, no sores or swelling, but there is 
a bad odor. 


Answer.—A plain case of canker of the 
ears. Application of Canker Cure (see ad. 
in this issue) will bring instant relief and 
speedy cure. This ailment does not pass 
without proper remedial aid, but gets 
worse and will be harder to cure if allowed 
to run on, terminating in partial and ulti- 
mately total deafness, distress and final 
death. 


R. W., Wahoo, lowa.—Can you inferm me 
where to get a well-bred pup of the water 
retriever kind? As there will be no quail 
shooting in this state for some years I want 
to rely on duck shooting in future. 


Answer.—There should be no difficulty in 
finding such a pup—an ad in this magazine, 
reaching dog breeders in all parts of the 
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country as it does, will certainly bring you 
in touch with a number who have the par- 
ticular kind you desire to purchase. 


G. L. M., Fulton, Mo.—Have just received 
a nice little pointer pup from St. Louis, acts 
lively but is very small for age—said to be 
eight months. Its appetite is not very good, 
and hair looks dull, eyes mostly watery, and 
when lying down jerks the legs frequently. 
She appears to be a runt or is stunted. How 
can she be made to grow to good size? 


Answer.—The symptoms point strongly to 
worms and treatment along that line is ad- 
visable—Worm Exterminator is a reliable 
remedy. If pup got stunted from lack of 
sufficient nourishment it may never grow to 
good size—about 40 pounds for a bitch of 
this breed. Later feeding hardly ever re- 
sults in thrifty growth. Some lean raw 
beef daily (about quarter pound) and all the 
sweet milk she will take three times a day 
along with table scraps should prove bene- 
ficial. Plenty of exercise will create appe- 
tite, and if fed regularly and sufficiently this 
pup may still be brought up to fair size. 


W. O., St. Louis, Mo.—Kindly state at 
what age, as a rule, the bitch comes in 
season for the first time. Have a pup 7 
months old and wish to breed her soon. Is 


a corded poodle, healthy and active. 


Answer.—The smaller’ breeds’ usually 
come in heat at just about 10 months, while 
the larger breeds come in at 1 year old. 
The repetition comes quite regular every six 
months thereafter. 


The Spayed Bitch 


The prevailing supposition that the bitch 
is inferior to the dog in field qualities is an 
erroneous one—aye, years of experience has 
led me to the conclusion that the former is 
the superior. As a rule she has a better 
nose, is lighter on foot with greater speed 
and endurance, quicker in taking up the 
scent, steadier at point, and much easier 
handled. Of course, the greatest objection 
the sportsman makes is the annoyance of 
her coming in heat twice a year, and that 
‘this may come during the hunting season, 
which would preclude her use afield at that 
time. With some forethought and precau- 
tion, however, this objectional feature may 
be reduced to a minimum, so as to fully off- 
set undesirable inclinations of the male, es- 
pecially that of loafing and carousing the 
year ’round. For a pleasant, affectionate 
and reliable companion, and a good, honest, 
efficient helpmate afield, chooSe a female. 

In this department the question as to 
the advisability of spaying the bitch has 





been asked and answered so often that a 
repetition should be superfluous. In contra- 
diction of my stand in this matter a sub- 
scriber to Outdoor Life sends me a clipping 
from another magazine relative to the 
bitch as a hunter and most useful dog when 
spayed, lauding her qualities and highly rec- 
ommending a spayed bitch in preference to 
a dog. 

Now, let me state that all the praise be- 
stowed upon the bitch in said article is true 
so far as it goes, but not ALL was said that 
should have been said to avoid misleading 
the uninitiated. For the first and possibly 
the second year the spayed bitch does well, 
then she gradually gets fat and fatter, 'azy 
and lazier; she grows larger, and with age 
also clumsivr, and is soon useless, a mere 
chunk of plain dog without ambition or life: 
interest in hunting ceases, lagging behind is 
the result, and her only desire will be to 
fill up to full capacity and then lie around 
in sheer idleness. 


The Exercising Angler.—Fishermen who 
paddle a canoe or row with the oars, and 
our upland angler, who wades the mountain 
streams, will be glad to know that Dr. Haig, 
the distinguished English authority, de- 
clares that next to a scientific dietary—a 
correct selection and proportioning of our 
food—the very best preventive and cure of 
illness is outdoor life and natural exercise. 
Fishing, swimming, boating and walking are 
natural exercises; swinging dumb-bells and 
Indian clubs and tossing the medicine ball 
indoors are unnatural exercises; so are bil- 
liards, bowling, card playing, etc. ‘The ro- 
bust, active growing youth, particularly if 
out of doors much of the time, is seldom 
troubled with retention of tissue waste,” 
says Dr. Manning in commenting on Dr. 
Haig’s theory. “The healthy boy or girl 
has, or should have, a robust appetite and 
the digestion of an ostrich. which will seize 
and find nutrition for all the expanding 
body structures, from all edible foods, flesh, 
fruits, nuts or grains. The first ‘period of 
retention’ of waste products comes for the 
male about the thirtieth year, and’for both 
male and female after forty years of age. 
A very active, out-of-door life, which oxygen- 
ates the body thoroughly. greatly lessens 
this danger from retention of body wastes 
and food poisons. The farmer and the 
woodsman can eat great hunks of salt pork 
and red horse which would incapacitate the 
city man. What energy do we use, com- 
pared, we will say, to a hunting dog? If 
we had to run down a rabbit for breakfast, 
we could eat the rabbit whole and raw, with 
no sign of the rose-cold or sick headache 
that followed the Thanksgiving gorge.” 
Moral: Keep outdoors—go fishing. Exer- 
cise. Take long breaths through the nose. 
Use a variety of foods and chew these until 
they are swallowed unconsciously. Drink 
lots of plain pure water between meals. 

a 

Traits of the Trout.—The. brook trout 
(salvalinus fontinalis), using its tail with 
vigor and precision, will splash water into 
the midst of a mass of flying insects 
(midge, black gnat, mosquito, etc.), and thus 
disable these insects so that they will fall 
on the surface of the water, where they be- 
come easy prey to the voracious trout 
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Fontinalis will also use his tail in striking 
to disable larger insects (butterflies, beet- 
les, cricket, potato-bug, etc.), and the ang- 
ler’s artificial flies when they are floating 
in or upon the water. 

a * 


Steelhead Trout.—Medford. Ore., is a fine 
objective point for steelhead trout fishing 
in the Rogue River. Fly fishing is the cor- 
rect form of angling. <A killing pattern is 
the Bakus gray hackle. 

oo on oo 

Pennsylvania.—Trout fishing in the 
streams of the Pocono Mountains, Monroe 
County, is excellent this year. Large catches 
are reported. Fine objective points are Hen- 
ryville, Beverkill, Stroudsburg and Mount 
Pocono. Artificial flies of the very choicest 
material and workmanship are required for 
the Pocono streams. The sombre patterns 
tied on small hooks are the correct lures. 

* cd * 

Florida.—Lakes Glona and Nellie near 
Clermont, Fla., are fine large-mouth black 
bass waters. These lakes also contain 
perch and pickerel in abundance. 

* * * 

The Waste of Fishes.—The devices for 
fish catching continue to increase, and the 
fishing fraternity grows larger every day, 
but very little is done to propagate and pro- 
tect the fishes beyond the good work of the 
United States Fish Commission. The ang- 
ler—the rod and reel fisherman—and the 
professional fisherman who draws his net 
and drags his handline for the markets do 
nothing to save the present supply of fishes 
and nothing toward providing a new supply 
And, of course, the great masses, the peo- 
ple that eat the fishes, never think of do- 
ing anything to conserve this food or breed 
new stock. The salt water handline fisher- 
man is a destroyer—he kills for the sake of 
killing; he judges his day by quantity rath- 
er than quality; he wastes most of his catch 
and though he kills great tubsful and bar- 
relsful of fishes, he never breeds a single 
specimen in return for the thousands he 
slaughters. The net fisherman of the mar- 
kets is another destroyer—he hauls in tons 
of fishes, but never moves a hand toward 
replenishment, and, if not restrained by law, 
would soon deplete the waters. Even our 
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rivers and ponds, lakes and tiny streams do 
not escape the hand of the greedyman—the 
indiscriminate slaughterer of perch, bass 
and trout, who fills his boat with spoil that 
he may have his picture taken with the 
mess. What do these destroyers do in re- 
turn for this booty? How many fishes do 
they breed toward the store they are ex- 
hausting? Then there’s the world’s masses 
that not only eat of the ripe fruit without 
planting, but strip the tree of its very root 
and blossom—the gormandizing idiots, who, 
not content with eating the fishes them- 
selves, must devour their eggs (roe) as well. 
This roe eating, this destruction of the vine 
for a grape, has been made possible in the 
past by the bountifulness of nature, by the 
hand and heart of God, but for future luxuri- 
ousness of this sort the people’s greedy maw 
will have to depend upon the Fish Commis- 
sion; and even this institution will fail in 
the supply without some discrimination in 
the demand and more support from the con- 
sumer. 
* * * 
Vermont.—William Steele Grey writes: 
“IT fished for eight consecutive years in the 
Connecticut River at Brattleboro, Vermont, 
without catching a single fish. At last, one 
morning, I caught a three-pound bass, and 
it proved the greatest catch in a genera- 
tion; the natives came near ringing the 
church bells.” 
* * Bo 
Trout in Vermont.—A. C. Orvis writes 
(Apl. 21): “The weather is too cold for 
fly fishing, and the bait fishermen are tak- 
ing the big trout fast, as these trout are 
now in the deep holes. The practical angler 
Joes not approve of the early opening day 
here in Vermont, as it allows of the fish 
being taken before they are fed up after the 
winter season when they are too sluggish to 
take the fly and yet so hungry that they 
greedily devour live bait. This is especially 
so in the northern part of the state. Con- 
trary to the view of the honest angler, who 
does not judge his day by the size of his 
creel, the greedy fellow wants his angle 
worm and an early season when he can 
yank the big trout out of the holes by main 
strength.” 
* * + 
Northern Wisconsin.—G. L. Day- writes: 
“Angling for black bass, muskallonge and 
pickerel last summer in the Eagle River 
country of northern Wisconsin, I had the 
best outing trip of my life. The game is 
abundant, and the country wildly beautiful.” 
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Washington.—Five million small trout 
will be placed in the streams of Spokane 
county, including the popular Spokane 
River. Last year nearly a hundred thou- 
sand trout were put in these same waters, 
and representatives of this stock now aver- 
age a pound in weight. The Eastern Wash- 
ington Fish and Game Association intends 
purchasing a wild lake and building a fish 
hatchery. Beginning next year fishing the 
year round will be permitted in most places. 
The present legal seasons are : Trout, May 
1 to December 31; bass and all other fishes, 
July 1 to May 1. 

ok * Kk 

Western North Carolina—The Cullasaja 
River forest. district affords brook trout 
fishing in the rivers and small streams and 
rainbow trout fishing in the beautiful wild 
lakes. The town of Highlands is a good 
objective point. 

ad * * 

Indispensable.—“What is the secret of 
Markem’s success as manager of a sporting 
goods store?” 

“He gives a corkscrew with each $2 pur- 
chase of fishing tackle.”—-Buffalo Express. 

* * * 


Sporting Instinct.—‘“There is nothing in 
the world as valuable as the sporting in- 
stinct,” so Martin Swayne expresses him- 
self through one of the leading characters 
in his new book, “The Sporting Instinct” 
(Hodder & Stoughton, London). “From 
what I have seen of men in tight corners 
who have done the right thing when the 
wrong was easier, it has always been the 
sporting instinct that pulled them through. 
A man may have religion, brains, education, 
position, anything you like, but if he hasn’t 
the sporting instinct, he’s no good. In my 
opinion it is the finest, cleanest thing that 
exists nowadays. You can’t analyze it, and 
for that reason no one understands quite 
what it is, but it is a great, wonderful, liv- 
ing thing.” 

« * & 

Victoria, B. C.—Victoria is a fine objec- 
tive point for both fresh water fishing and 
salt water fishing. Langford Lake is a 
remunerative black bass water. Rainbow 
trout and steel-head trout are caught in the 
Cowichan and Koksilah Rivers and So 
menos and Qualicum Lakes. The trout sea- 
son lasts from March to Nov. 15. Salmon 
and sea trout are caught in the salt water 
estuaries and harbor. 

CHARLES BRADFORD. 


Floods—Their Cause and Cure 


water—moisture—have no absorbing mass 
of foliage to soak up the flood at melting 
time, and, the hills being bare, the water 


Floods are caused by the absence of fol- 
iage—the indiscriminate destruction of our 
forests and grassy slopes. Snow, ice and 
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floods down into the valleys and sweeps the 
soil with it. If these hills that are barren 
of absorbing foliage, through the greed of 
ignorant penny-grabbing and dollar-hoarding 
man, were covered by trees and vines and 
moss and ferns and flowers as nature orig- 
inally clothed them, the melting snow and 
ice would be absorbed by this foliage and 
there would be no unnatural floods. Simile: 
Cover a slanting shelf with moss and 
sponge; pour water on the shelf, and the 
moss and sponge will absorb the water, at 
least enough of it to prevent a serious over- 
flow. Now take away the absorbing moss 
and sponge and pour water on the barren 
shelf, and the water will flow off the shelf 
and flood the lower level—the valley with 
its town and townspeople. 

It’s all very simple, and the men who 
claim they do not know the cause of the 
damaging floods and who are trying to ap- 
propriate great state funds, government 
funds and personal (individual) funds to 
build so-called walls and causeways to “pre- 
vent” future floods are lying rascals, polit- 
ical grafters, gyping fakirs and would-be 
pilferers of the people’s moneys. 

The honest and practical way to prevent 
floods is to restore the foliage to the barren 
hills—plant trees and bushes on the unsight- 


Eyed Trout 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a recent issue 
of Outdoor Life a writer, wonders why the 
upturned eyed hooks were ever brought out? 
It may be interesting to him to know why 
the up-turned eye was decided as the best 
suited for dry flies after testing thousands 
of hooks. 

In 1879 Mr. H. S. Hall of Clifton, Bristol, 
and Mr. G. Bankart of Leicester, had been 
fishing—dry fly—one of the Hampshire 
streams with but poor success, as the day 
had been bright with but little wind, and 
the trout shy and difficult to approach; the 
fine drawn gut necessary soon cracked near 
the head and the fly was then useless. An 
illustration of a may fly tied on a hook with 
a straight eye—called ringed—set them 
thinking and experimenting to find whether 
eyed hooks could not be devised for the 
smallest sizes of flies; I believe Messrs. 
Hutchinson of Kendal made the first lot to 
Mr. Hall’s specifications, but it was not till 
1884 that the up-turned eye and the snecky 
limerick pattern of hooks was finally de- 
cided on by Mr. Hall, as the ideal one for 
dry fly fishing. Early in that year—May I 
believe it was—Mr. Hall kindly sent me 
samples of his flies tied on his latest pat- 
tern hooks; and such patterns of neatness 
and finish I never saw before or since, and 
doubt if I ever shall; but Mr. Hall likes 
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ly mounts, put back what we have wrong- 
fully, wastefully, taken away from nature— 
and the grafters who want to side-pocket 
millions of dollars out of the fraudulent ex- 
pense of building the silly walls and cause- 
ways know this better than any one else. 

For the cost of every one single stone or 
plank in the grafter’s wall a thousand trees 
could be planted on the hills. Why not let 
our thousands of idle Indian children do this 
tree planting? They’d rather do this nat- 
ural health work in the open than practice 
the white man’s unnecessary, unnatural pur- 
suit—the indoor study of silly arithmetic, 
etc.—in the paleface’s stuffy, tuberculous- 
breeding school room. 

Propagating tree, vine and flower life is 
the true way, the scientific way, God’s way, 
of preventing life-destroying floods, but, in 
the interest of graft, the politicians pretend 
not to know this, and with graft they have 
made political bargains and bribed into si- 
lence the men of science who admit they 
do know—these men whose duty to their 
fellow-beings is to publicly explain the 
cause and cure of the unnatural condition 
and whose further duty should be to expose 
the dishonest men who would make vulgar 
monetary capital out of the people’s ad- 
versity. CHARLES BRADFORD. 


Fly Hooks 


everything about his tackle to be as near 
perfect as possible, and will spend half an 
hour over a single fly to attain that end. 
This can be readily seen, when the length 
of time and amount of money are consid- 
ered (one has to order 500 hooks at a time 
to get special patterns at special prices). 
Then when he had done and paid for all 
this, he made the results of his efforts pub- 
lic without any recompense whatever. 

In 1885 Mr. Pennell put on the market 
the hook which bears his name, the makers 
to pay him a royalty on every hook made. 
Compare the action of the two. But, there 
are thousands of hooks labeled Pennell 
wrongly. Such hooks can be sold here for 
less than the genuine Pennell can be 
bought for from the maker in England. 
Then there is a duty of 45 per cent. to be 
added to the English price. 

These low-priced hooks are often used by 
unscrupulous fly makers who label them 
special, or high-grade Pennell, purposely, to 
get a high price for poor and cheaply-made 
flies. Some time ago I purchased a few of 
these flies labeled “gold medal winners, spe- 
cial Pennell grade at $1 a dozen.” By 
simply unpicking one knot in the tying silk, 
the wings, hackle, body, ribs and the snell 
could be taken apart without once breaking 
the silk, a thing impossible in a well-made 
article. 
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In 1889 I brought a few of Hall’s hooks 
to America and in the following year made 
some flies on these hooks, for Mr. Walter- 
meyer, an engineer on the Colorado Mid- 
land railroad. These, I believe, were the 
first flies made on eyed hooks in America. 

For a while, some fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, it was a difficult matter to get 
hooks of the original design of Mr. Hall. 
Manufacturers seemed determined to alter 
the shape of the bend and to shorten the 
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shank. Fortunately I had a few of the cor- 
rect shape and length, so was able to get 
the correct pattern. Since 1884 I have used 
the Hall patterns almost exclusively, and so 
far have not found any others to excel them. 
Other anglers may prefer something differ- 
ent for, as Mr. Pritt says: “One of the 
charms of angling is that it presents an end- 
less field for argument, speculation and ex- 
periment.” S. HOWARTH. 
Colo. 


A Record Montana Trout 

















Length, 32 inches; weight, 16 pounds 6 ounces. 


Trout caught in Yellowstone River, near 


Livingston, Mont. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing two 
pictures of what I consider the king trout 
for Rocky Mountain streams. This speci- 
men was caught by. Mr. John Karney, as- 
sisted by Mr. Jensen, who jumped into the 
river and gathered him in as the leader 
parted in pulling trout out on the river 
bank. 

These gentlemen live five miles south of 
Livingston, Montana, on the Yellowstone 
River, and while they are both expert fly 
fishermen they were using plain hooks with 
minnows on their casting rods; the river is 
high and very muddy at this season of the 
year, Mav. 

The first picture shows trout held along 
side yard stick and measures 32 inches. 
The weight of trout taken next day, or ful- 
ly twenty-six hours after landing, was six- 
teen pounds, six ounces, witnessed by a 
score of sportsmen. 

The other picture was photographed to 
show the general lines and the spots which 
were red along the sides.* The photo shows 
it to be a beautiful specimen, perfectly pro- 
portioned; many large trout, as you know, 
are very heavy around the middle and 
rather too short for their weight. Allowing 
for shrinkage, this trout surely weighed sev- 
enteen pounds when landed. 

Have you a record of a larger trout 
caught in our mountain streams? 

Montana. J. F. ALSPAUGH, 
Secy. Livingston Rod and Gun Club. 








The trout photographed with a yard stick. 











Sane Remarks on Pocket Arms for Defensive Purposes 
By Horace Kephart. 


I think Mr. Haines has opened up an in- 
teresting topic in reportirg his tests of au- 
tomatic pistols in quick firing at close quar- 
ters. Like him, I have done better work of 
this sort, from the start, with the new .380 
Savage than with the .32-—much better than 
I can do with any pocket revolver. I had 
expected that the heavier recoil of the .380, 
and the greater jar of its machanism due 
to a much stiffer recoil-spring, would tend 
more to throw one off between shots; but 
in actual practice it is not so. There is 
something in the hang and balance of this 
little gun that just suits me for instinctive 
pointing. I don’t know why it should wab- 
ble less than the .32 in quick shooting, for 
the difference in weight and length is so 
slight that I do not notice it in the pocket. 
But I certainly can make better groups in 
quick time with the .380, in spite of its in- 
ferior trigger-pull. 

The cartridge, too, is more effective. It is 
true that with any pocket weapon we must 
rain shots in, so as to deliver something 
like the effect of a charge of buckshot. Sel- 
dom will a fighting man go down at the 
first crack of anything less than a .45. With 
a small bullet traveling a low speed he may 
be punctured almost anywhere outside of 
brain or spinal cord and still keep on firing. 
(This is not theory, but observed fact.) But 
three or four quick hits with a .380 de- 
liver more of a shock than five or six with 
a .32—and it is the first three or four that 
count. There is no analogy at all between 
small-bore pistols and small-bore rifles “of 
high velocity. 

This may not interest target shooters; 
but—there are others. Target shooting with 
long-barreled and finely-sighted pistols is all 
right as a pastime. It is a fine, clean game 
of skill. But it does not qualify a man to 
hold his own in combat, since we have no 
duels in this country. 

The target shooters have had the floor al- 
most to themselves for a long time. It 
seems to me that discussion of pistol shoot- 
ing from a practical standpoint is within the 
proprieties quite as much as any other kind 
of gun-talk. Certainly a far greater number 
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of men are interested in this aspect of the 
matter than in deliberate target practice or 
small game shooting with target pistols. 
First, we have an army of men whose call- 
ings oblige them to go armed—officers of 
the peace, watchmen, messengers, and the 
like. Second, it is a fact, regrettable but 
not to be dodged, that there are many dis- 
tricts where human life is cheap and the po- 
licing inefficient, so that respectable citt- 
zens who reside or travel there must grave- 
ly consider the tactics of self-defense 
against deadly assault. Finally, every house- 
holder must be his own guardian in the 
hours when prowlers go forth to prey. 

The selection and use of arms of defense 
is a proper and legitimate topic for discus- 
sion in any journal that deals with firearms 
at all, and is sure to interest most of its 
readers. Among the decent citizens of 
America there are more owners of pistols 
and revolvers than all us sportsmen and 
military men put together, and the great 
majority of them buy ouly pocket guns that 
are built for defense at close quarters and 
for nothing else. These people have aright 
to be instructed in the selection and proper 
handling of such arms. In fact they need 
it a good deal more than hunters and sol- 
diers and target shooters, for most of them 
get no training at all. 

In personal combat nowadays it is rare in- 
deed that the shots are fired as far as 
across a narrow street. Generally the range 
is no more than ten or twenty feet. and the 
weapons are pocket guns. The citizen who 
would boggle or hesitate when menaced by 
a real “gun man,” or who would quit at the 
first shot to obsefve its effect, would throw 
his life away. 

Mr. Haines has done well in publishing re- 
sults of several consecutive strings, instead 
of selected targets. What the public wants 
is not records of what experts can do occa- 
sionally, but pointers as to what an average 
man with a little practice can reasonably 
expect to do at any time and anywhere; also 
what style of pocket arm is best for the pur- 
pose, how to use it, and what ammunition 
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is most effective in pocket weapons. Of 
course there will be protests from senti- 
mentalists or idealists who want every- 
body to behave as if the millennium had 
come. But most of us have to be practical 
in a world that is as we find it. No gen- 
tleman totes a gun habitually in safe neigh- 
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borhoods; all gentlemen prefer to run rea- 
sonable risks rather than carry concealed 
weapons; but there are times and occasions 
when a good man with good sense will arm 
himself; and we all know it, and there is 
no use in whipping the devil around the 
stump. 


Results Secured With Two of Mr. Newton’s Special Rifles 
By C. E. Howard. 


Recently I have had the pleasure of try- 
ing out two of Mr. Charles Newton’s special 
rifles, such as he has described in some of 
the previous issues of Outdoor Life. 

One was a model 1895 Winchester action, 
into which was fitted an imported .25 cali- 
ber barrel chambered for Mr. Newton’s .25 
caliber special shell, which is the .405 Win- 
chester shell necked to .25 caliber, and uses 
bullets made by Mr. Reed, of Buffalo. 
Weight of bullets, 100, 110 or 117 grains, 
with spitzer soft points. Powder charge 43 
to 45 grains W. A. 

The other rifle was a Stevens single-shot, 
chambered for Mr. Newton’s .22 special, 
which is the Krag shell necked to .22 cali- 
ber and uses the Savage .22 high power soft 
point bullet. 

Powder charge 34 grains Lightning or 36 
grains 1909 military. 

Both of these rifles give an extremely flat 
trajectory up to 500 yards. which was the 
longest range shot over, and the accuracy 
was very satisfactory. 

The .25 caliber was not tested for groups 
as much as the .22, for the reason that it 
was only sighted with Lyman receiver and 
front sights, while the .22 was sighted with 
a Malcolm 5-power telescope. It is difficult 
for me to get good groups with any rifle 
without the aid of a telescope, but I got 5- 
shot groups as small as 4 inches at 200 
yards rest, using the .25 caliber. 


The following are the groups made with 
the .22 caliber with muzzle rest: 
Size of 
group, 
inches. 
shots 
shots 
shots 
shots 
shots 
shots 
shots 
shots 
shots 
shots 


Grains. 

32 Lightning 200 yards 
Lightning 200 yards 
Lightning 200 yards 
Lightning 200 yards 
1909 Military ... 200 yards 
1909 Military ... 200 yards 
1909 Military ... 200 yards 
1909 Military ... 200 yards 
1909 Military ... 400 yards 
1909 Military ... 400 yards 
1909 Military ... 500 yards shots 
1909 Military ... 500 yards shots 


Weather conditions were not the best, as 
there was always more or less wind. 

As Mr. Newton has given the velocities 
of these cartridges in Outdoor Life, I will 
give an estimate of the drop of the bullet 
as I found it from shooting over the ranges 
up to 500 yards, with the .22. 

The rifle was sighted to hold at the bot- 
tom of the bullseye at 909 yards (Standard 
American target), which would make it 
shooting about 4 to 6 inches high at that 
distance: at 300 yards it shot about flat; at 
400 yards the fall was about 8 inches and 
at 500 yards the bullets located on an aver- 
age of about 24-inches low. 

Such carrying power as this is a great aid 
to the hunter where there are chances of 
getting long shots and where it is impos- 
sible to estimate the distance correctly. As 
I could notice but very little difference in 
the trajectory of the two rifles, these fig- 
ures, I think, will answer for both. 


CIOICIOIOIOIOCICIOIMoIoNo 


The Negative Angle of Sighting 
By E. L. Stevenson. 


On page 456 of the May issue I noticed 
an article by Mr. O. M. Barnes asking for 
more information on the negative angle sys- 
tem of sighting, stating that he cannot un- 
derstand it from Mr. Thomas’ explanation 
and expressing the conviciion that he can 
demonstrate the fallacy of the system. 

The system was originated by Sergeant 
Ommundsen, one of the most noted riflemen 
in England, who is not likely to advocate 
something without some merit. The sight 
is being manufactured by the Remington-U. 


M. C. Co., and a company of that size is not 
likely to establish machinery to turn out 
something useless. Mr. S8arnes’ difficulty 
lies in the fact that Mr. Thomas did not un- 
derstand the system either. The negative 
angle system is not a range finder, neither 
is it for use at the very short ranges, nor 
is it to plant the bullets in the same place 
every time. 

Mr. Thomas says: “According to Ser- 
geant Ommundsen you will hit that deer ex- 
actly in the same spot with every shot from 
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500 yards to 50 yards.” This when shoot- 
ing at the animal’s reflection in the water 
and starting in at 500 yards. 

Mr. E. Newitt, who is associated with Ser- 
geant Ommundsen in the invention says of 
it: “The purpose of Mr. Ommundsen’s in- 
vention is to extend the effective range, 
which it does by some 15 to 20 per cent. 

A fixed sight giving a trajectory of 68 
inches high, would, if aim were taken at the 
foot of a man with the Springfield rifle, 
give a continuous danger z2ne commencing 
at the muzzle and terminating at 725 yards. 
A trajectory twice that height has a seg- 
ment equalling the height of a man, com- 
mencing 172 yards from the muzzle and ter- 
minating 825 yards away. If the height of a 
man be deducted from such a trajectory by 
aiming an equal depth below, the man will 
be hit at some point anywhere in a distance 
up to 825 yards.” 

You will note that Mr. Thomas says “ex- 
actly in the same spot,’ while Mr. Newitt 
says “at some point.” I think also that Mr. 
Thomas has greatly overestimated the dis- 
tance at which this system of aiming would 
be effective on an object the height of a 
deer’s body from belly to back. As an illus- 
tration of its working, suppose one were 
equipped with a .30-30 rifle fitted with a tele- 
scope sight so that aim could be taken at 
exactly the same spot every time and that 
rifle and ammunition were both absolutely 
perfect so that each bulle* took the same 
line instead of shooting high and low as we 
generally see them strike. 

With our ordinary system of sighting we 
take aim at the point we intend to hit, or, 
if the distance is beyond what our sights 
are set for, sometimes hold at the top of the 
object. Suppose now we sight our rifle 
for 75 yards and set up an &-inch bullseye 
at that range and begin firing, moving back 
after each shot until the bullets strike be- 


Thinking perhaps others who have and 
use the Sauer-Mauser “9mm cannon” might 
be interested, I submit the following bal- 
listic dope in regard to the same using the 
Remington-U. M. C. bullet and shell. After 
having this rifle about three years and see- 
ing it quickly kill a big bull moose with one 
shot through both shoulders last fall at 192 
paces I have been very much attached to 
it, and when you come to take it from all 
sides it is a pretty good ritle at that. Made 
of Krupp steel, light weight (6% Ibs.), set 
triggers, nice balance, easy to operate, to 
clean and keep clean, and nothing to get out 
of order, to say nothing of a fine pistol grip, 
stock of just about the right length and 
shape, and nicely checked. Take it all and 
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For Owners of the 9mm Mauser 
By S. P. Osgood. 





low the bull. It wiil not be very long until 
it is time to cease firiug becauss in our or- 
dinary system of shcoting we depend on the 
bullets striking on the descent of the tra- 
jectory only. Now suppose we try it again. 
The .30-30 has a 300-yard trajectory the 
height of which is 15.61 inches at 150 yards. 
If you sight your rifle for 300 yards and hold 
8 inches low at 75 yards you will just about 
cut the bottcm of the bull. As you back up 
the bullets will strike higher until at 150 
yards they will cut the top of the bull. As 
the highest point of the trajectory is a lit- 
tle beyond mid-range it is probable that 
they might just clear it a iittle beyond 150 
yards, dropping into it again at 175, then 
striking lower and lower until they fell 
short at a point probably hetween 225 and 
250 yards. I donot claim to be an expert on 
ballistics or an authority on trajectories so 
am only giving these figures as approxi- 
mate. : 

Concerning the above very interesting let- 
ter from Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Chauncey 
Thomas, who is so well and _ favorably 
known by our readers, writes as follows: 

“T have just read Mr. Stevenson’s article, 
and am glad to say that he hits nearer the 
bullseye in this negative sight matter than 
I did. For me, at least, it is a most muddy 
matter to make clear on paper. I had never 
heard of it till I read of it in an English pub- 
lication of good standing, and undertook to 
“report” it for what it might be worth. I 
seem to have muddled things up somewhat, 
and gladly hand the thing over to anyone 
who wants to make it clearer. The job is 
one too many for me. Incidentally, others 
seem to have become as badly mixed up 
about it as I am, except Mr. Stevenson, who, 
so far, is the clearest of the lot. Maybe he 
will go into the whole matter, with illustra- 
tions. I resign. CHAUNCEY THOMAS.” 
New York. 


all the 9mm is about the most powerful ri- 
fle in the world of its inches and weight. 
The ballistics which I obtained through the 
kindness of Mr. Newton are somewhat sur: 
prising to say the least, when you stop to 
think that this rifle, with th? 280-grain soft 
point bullet only has 1,850 ft.-sec. velocity 
at the muzzle, against 2,700 for the ’06 
Springfield and 3,100 for the .280 Ross with 
142-grain copper tube bullet. Yet at 1,500 
yards the energy is the same as the Ross— 
308 foot-pounds—and is 66 foot-pounds more 
than the ’06 Springfield, which is 242. The 
9mm loses 1,143 foot-seconds and 1,820 foot- 
pounds in getting to the 1,500-yard mark, 
while the Ross loses 2,112 foot-seconds and 
2,726 foot-pounds energy and the ’06 
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Springfield loses 1,847 foot-seconds and 
1,188 foot-pounds going the same distance. 
Now that is what I call “going some” for 
the 9mm. It carries a bullet nearly twice 
as heavy as the other two put together or 
within 12 grains, to be exact. It starts with 
1,250 foot-seconds less than the Ross and 
850 foot-seconds less than the ’06 Spring: 
field but arrives at the 1,50°-yard mark with 
the same energy as the former and 66 foot- 
pounds more than the latter. Of course we 
know that the 9mm isn’t in it for a minute 
in trajectory figures with the other two 
but I'll bet for game killing the old 9mm 
will smash it down just as quick and just 
as far as the Ross or Springfield will, be- 
sides it’s a pound or so lighter to lug 
around and a whole lot easier to keep clean. 
When I get through shooting my Mauser all 
I have to do is run a Marble brush throvgh 
a couple of times, follow this with a clean, 
dry rag, then oil her up and she is just as 
good as new. I have just started to reload 
my shells and find them just as good as the 
factory load. I use the Ideal No. 10 tool 
with double adjustable chamber. The gas- 
check bullet No. 358315 and 29 grains Light- 
ning powder bringing the velocity up to 2,000 
foot seconds. This load is very accurate and 
powerful. It will drive through 4 inches iive 
oak at 15 paces from the muzzle besides 
being a whole lot cheaper. Factory loads 
cost $4.75 per 100. Ideal bullets No. 258315, 


100, $1.00; shells, no expense, if you save 





The article by “Antipop” in the June issue 
touching the firearms of the future raises 
a number of very pertinent questions, ali of 
interest and all of importance. Since it is 
impossible to anticipate all the queries 
which might arise, and lack of space for- 
bids answering them all in a single article, 
we will do our best to answer them as they 
are asked. 

The first query is as to why we do it. In 
the writer’s case it is due to the fact that 
he is but an indifferent marksman and is 
always trying to “outgun” his more skillful 
comrades in target work, as well as to ob- 
tain all possible advantages over the game. 

This practice began, in his case, away 
back at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury (sounds impressive, doesn’t it?) when 
he ordered a .32-40 nicke! steel barrel, to 
see if it would not use a high power load. 
The end is not yet. 

Our friend next raises the question of 
metal fouling at the high velocities devel- 
oped, assuming that it increases with the ve- 
locity. It does not, one reason being that 
we use bullets with jackets of copper in- 
stead of cupro-nickel. 


OF THE 


Further Details of Special Cartridges 
By Charles Newton. 
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and clean your empties. Lightning powder 
for 100 shells, 75c; primers, U. M. C. No. 8, 
20c—total cost for 100 shells, $1.95, a sav- 
ing of $2.80 per 100, and, believe me, when 
I say that this load will shoot into an 8- 
inch bull at 200 yards al! day if you can 
hold on it and will take the bowels out of 
a woodchuck in the most artistic manner. 
Come to take it all around I guess I'll stick 
with the old 9mm Sauer-Mauser, as it looks 
pretty good to me after all. 

This fall when I go to Nova Scotia for my 
moose, I intend using my own loaded shells, 
call the moose myself—‘Mac” taught me 
last fall to do the whole thing myself. The 
ballistics for the Ross and Springfield with 
this letter were taken from the December 
number of this magazine, page 521. which 
were also given by Mr. Newton. 


Ballistics of Sauer-Mauser 9mm with U. 
M. C. 280-grain S. P. bullet. D2—. 1249. ¢ 


363. c—. 371. Range 100-1500. Furnished by 
kindness of the rifle authority, Mr Charles 


Newton: 
Velocity, Energy, 


foot- foot- 

RANGE— seconds, pounds 
I? outs o's dgalkened we keekaws 1850 2128 
oes ba haes womsee an a'ae 1660 1708 
es ns poke eh oan wae 1485 1372 
EN 3 66's 6.6 6 shea eee se es 133 1108 
BS Sear errr reer Tere 1208 913 
ON aie kd me s'otains 1114 773 
OD. Payer rer 1050 672 
CO a ee ee ae ee 999 616 

872 176 


1000 yards 
1500 yards 


The Springfield and Ross .280 both use 
cupro-nickel jackets and both give metal 
fouling in plenty, if shot rapidly for a long 
series of shots, although none under game 
shooting conditions: but in all the writer’s 
experience, and this has been considerable 
with velocities around the 3,090 foot-seconds 
mark, he has never éncountered a case of 
metal fouling, of the type which builds up on 
the lands, except when cupro-nickel jackets 
were used. The Adolph Express uses bul- 
lets with cupro-nickel jackets, and forty to 
fifty rounds at one session did not give met- 
al fouling, when used as a pressure gun. In 
rapid fire the case might be different. We 
have not tried it out at this game. How- 
ever, with copper jacketed bullets you are 
immune from this trouble, regardless ‘of ve- 
locity developed. 

Touching the question of report, either 
Lieutenant Whelen spoke rather too gener- 
ally, or our friend misunderstood him re- 
garding the report of the Springfield. Act- 
ually it is less than that of the black pow- 
der arm. The writer has stood within 500 
yards of a firing line of a dozen Spring- 
fields in action and not heard the report of 
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one. He stood in the rear, and there was a 
20-mile 9-o’clock wind blowing. What Lieu- 
tenant Whelen referred to was the concus- 
sion, not the report. And this is not the 
concussion of the firer’s rifle, but of that of 
his neighbor’s. When the Springfield is 
fired the concussion of the discharge acts 
upon a cone-shaped area of air, having its 
apex at the muzzle of the rifle and the sides 
prolonged forward and forming a very ob- 
tuse angle. Anyone who comes within this 
cone-shaped area of disturbance needs ear 
protectors; those to the rear do not. In 
the shooting house on the local rifle range 
one can fire a Springfield with the muzzle 
a foot within the outer wall, and no dis- 
comfort is caused the other occupants. The 
cone of disturbance passes wholly out of the 
opening across the end. However, let him 
step back two feet more and the cone has 
enlarged until its sides are intercepted by 
the wall of the shooting house and the con- 
cussion is reflected back into the house, and 
the shooter is usually mobbed. Therefore 
the “report” or more properly concussion, is 
felt out of doors only by those standing near, 
and a trifle in front of the muzzle of the 
rifle. Even when fired too far back in the 
shooting house, as above noted, the firer suf- 
fers no discomfort, until the others reach 
him. 

Next we have the criticism upon the bot- 
tle-necked shell. There are two reasons for 
this form of shell. First, its economy in 
length. An Adolph express or a special .25 
caliber shell, if made straight and of the 
present capacity, would be from 4 to 6 
inches long. This would waste barrel length 
to the extent of the surplus length over the 
present shells, and in a repeater a similar 
extra length of action. 

Second is the reduced area of shell per- 
mitted. The shell is comparatively cold 
metal until the explosion occurs. When it 
comes the gases come in contact with this 
cold metal and are codled and their force 
impaired thereby. The greater the area of 
shell in contact with the gas, the greater 
this cooling which takes place, and vice 
versa. 

The nearer the shell approaches a sphere 
in form, the less the surface exposed to the 
gas, the less the gas is cooled and the more 
power is derived from the charge. 

Touching the breaking of bottle-necked 
shells, the writer had his share of these 
troubles with his first high-power, a .30-30. 
Since then he has had no trouble. 

When a rifle is new the chamber 
stretches slightly for the first hundred 
rounds or so but this is a matter of but a 
few thousandths of an inch and is practi- 
cally without effect as far as the action of 
the cartridge is concerned. A new bottle 
neck shell is always slightly shorter than 
the chamber, and is completely fitted to the 
chamber at the first discharge. Sometimes 
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the forward thrust causes a flaw around the 
shell near the head, but the shell, if prop- 
erly reloaded, usually holds for half a doz- 
en rounds: and then gives way. However it 
always shows the fracture for a round or 
two before it gives way, and the shell can 
then be discarded. The writer’s experience 
has certainly been with strenuous stuff and 
he has not used a broken shell extractor in 
ten years. If he owns one now he would 
not know where to find it. The only breaks 
he has had in that time were deliberately 
incurred as tests. 

This may not accord with the experiences 
of some, but if one will use the Ideal shell 
muzzle resizer and No. 3 tool for his reload- 
ing, he wil! have no trouble. The model 
1894 Winchester reloader resizes the whole 
shell, forcing the shoulder back slightly, 
thus again subjecting the shell to the for- 
ward strain of driving the shoulder up 
against the shoulder of the chamber, and 
the second or third shot usually finishes the 
shell, and this without any preliminary 
fracture showing on the shell. 

In the writer’s experience, using the spe- 
cial shells mentioned, not to exceed one in 
one thousand ever break around the body; 
and you know these will break when you 
reload them, as you can see the seam 
started. 

The next proposition is adapting the car- 
tridges to existing actions. 

It is useless to develop a cartridge for 
which you can get no gun. Like Hiawatha 
and Minnehaha, “useless one without the 
other.” Hence we had to use either exist- 
ing types of action or “dream babies.” The 
writer has a large assortment of the dream 
babies, but the cartridges are too strenuous 
for such filmy, gauzy beauties. Hence, the 
“borning” of a dream baby into the flesh, 
or steel, being an expensive proposition, he 
has used what he could get ready made. 
Nevertheless he has for months been pound- 
ing the Savage people to make their rifle 
with solid top, side ejection and Mauser 
magazine, for the Springfield and other 
shells of similar length, but he has not 
scored as yet. 

Fred Adolph has under construction for 
the writer a little Mauser to weigh five 
pounds and take cartridges of the .22 high- 
power class, which will be something of an 
advance. 

Our arms are not perfect. They are very 
good. There is not one upon which the 
writer could not suggest “changes,” we will 
say, possibly improvements, but as they are 
now made they make more noise than the 
dream babies. 

Let’s be fair. We have produced a car- 
ridge or two, now let “Antipop” give us a 
perfect action. 

Touching the rifle of the future, we find 
this an interesting subject. Mr. Askins 
made predictions as to the rifle, but he did 

















not touch the cartridge. Many consider that 
the logical step is to strengthen our actions 
and then use gases at a higher pressure. 
The writer disagrees. 

None of our big game rifles but will stand 
50,000 pounds pressure as a service load. 
Most of them, particularly the bolt actions, 
will stand 100,000 pounds or over. Why not 
use it? Because if you go above about 55,- 
000 pounds pressure, with the coolest burn- 
ing of our present powders, the heat will 
destroy the barrel of the rifle, by erosion, 
in short order. The limitation of pressure 
is not in strength of rifle but in resistance 
of the barrel to heat. 

The next problem for the rifleman has to 
do with the powder used, or the barrel 
steel, or both. Either a barrel steel must 
be devised which will stand more heat, or 
the powder used must either give off cooler 
gases or burn more progressively. The 
writer has been allowed a patent upon a 
powder of the latter type, but thorough tests 
have not been made as yet. 

Having “taken our pen in hand” we will 
at this time answer the query of Mr. Olie 
DeMun, found in the June issue, concerning 
the use of the .33 W. C. F. shell necked 
down in a Savage rifle. 

The Savage magazine is circular in cross- 
section and the cartridges are rotated and 
fed up to the bolt by a carrier acting on a 
pivot through the center. The largest car- 
tridge possible to use is one which will pass 
between the central spindle of the magazine 
carrier and the outer wall of the magazine. 
The largest one which will pass this test is 
the .30 government Springfield, cut off and 
necked down. 

In July, 1912, the writer made up and 
submitted to the Savage company a car- 
tridge formed by cutting off the Springfield 
shell and necking it down to .25 caliber, and 
loading with a 117-grain bullet. He then 
chambered a .25-35 Savage rifle to take the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At present a great 
deal is being written regarding the perform- 
ance of the .22 H. P. Savage, and it looks as 
though this rifle will figure in hunting trips 
galore from now on, or until a.new ido! of 
greater speed and power is produced, and 
perhaps we won’t have to wait long. As 
some of the readers of this department 
might be interested in reduced charges for 
this rifle I will tell of my experience with 
same. I bought my rifle in May, 1912, and 
since that time have shot several hundred 
factory cartridges through it, and between 
1,500 and 2,000 reloaded cartridges. 

My first experiments were with Bullseye 
powder. I cast my own bullets, 1 part tin 
to 16 lead, Ideal bullet No. 22637, weighing 
about 61 grains. Behind this bullet I used 
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Reloaded Ammunitiom in the .22 H. P. 
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cartridge thus formed. The shell is of the 
outside diameter of the head of the .303 
shell, hence. it utilizes the waste room in 
the magazine left to accommodate the 
flange on the head of the .303, and repre- 
sents the maximum capacity of which the 
Savage magazine is capable. Necked down 
to .25 caliber, 7mm, .30 caliber, .35 caliber or 
.38 caliber, these shells furnish far greater 
powder space than those heretofore used in 
this rifle. With this shell the writer has 
used 40 grains W. A. powder behind the 117- 
grain .25 caliber bullet. 

Velocities not given as experiments are 
not complete. 

As to strength, the Savage action is a 
wonder. It must be taken apart and studied 
to be appreciated; hence it is very capable 
of taking proper care of the new cartridge. 

As to the bullet with the pointed stern, 
this once appealed strongly to the writer. It 
seemed that the same principle which en- 
abled a boat with a sharp stern to travel 
with less resistance than one with a flat 
stern should likewise apply to bullets. We 
made some, but before complete tests were 
made we mentioned it to Dr. Hudson. He 
disposed of it with the sententious observa 
tion that: “Just imagine your yacht going 
through the water at 200 miles per hour. 
The sharp stern would not only be useless 
but it would not even be wet. The water 
would not have time to close back against 
it. So with a bullet at high velocity. It is 
of little importance what form of stern pro- 
jects back into the vacuum at the rear.” 
Looking at a photograph of a flying bullet, 
we agree with him completely. 

However, the Savage rifle, taking the 
large rimless shell, will be a winner, what- 
ever the caliber of bullet used. It will make 
a “really and truly” big game gun. We 


have had one built over nearly a year, and 
are in a position to guess, at least. 
New York. 





4 grains of Bullseye. However, this charge 
was pretty hot, and fused the base of bul- 
lets frequently, making them keyhole. With 
smaller charges of powder, I overcame the 
fusing, but velocities were uneven and re- 
sults not satisfactory. I wrote the Savage 
people for information about suitable short 
range loads for this rifle and mentioned the 
Bullseye load.to them. They said they would 
advise strongly against its use in a rifle; 
that while it made an excellent revolver 
powder, as it was all blown through the 
short revolver barrels, yet, in rifles it 
formed a coating like varnish, which in time 
ruined the barrel. I then got a can of 
Lightning and tried a number of different 
loads. Also tried black powder, but found 
it fouled the barrel so badly that after a 
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few shots accuracy was out of the question. 
However, I did work up a pretty good load 
using 5 grains of Lightning and 7 of FFFG 
black powder behind my 61 grain bullet, 
but as I found more accurate results were 
obtainable using Lightning straight, I dis- 
continued the mixed charge after trying out 
a hundred shots or so. 

I also got an Ideal bullet mold casting 
their bullet No. 228367, and tried the 16- 
grain charge of Lightning they advocate for 
this gas-check bullet. It is a very fine com- 
bination, and I shoot it a good deal. The 
Marlin company claim it has a velocity of 
about 2,000 feet per second. It hardly looks 
that speedy to me, but carries up well at 
200 yards and is quite accurate. Also triea 
21 grains of Lightning behind this gas-check 
bullet; it hits hard and carries up with 
sights at the same elevation I use for the 
factory charge. The bullet tears up things 
in great style when striking wood, and in 
shooting against earth banks I find they 
usually fly into several fragments. This 
charge heats up the barrel almost as much 
as the factory ammunition. It is accurate 
and I believe would prove fine for coyotes 
and game around that size, and might work 
well on deer, but for the latter think the fac- 
tory ammunition is best. 

As I had two molds casting bullets of 
about the same weight I cut down my first 
mold, ideal No. 22637, to cast a bullet of 
about 42 grains. With this bullet I find 
the best results are obtained with about 8 
grains of Lightning. Have shot a good many 
rabbits and ground-squirrels, and other 
emall fry with this charge and was very 
much surprised to find that the latter 
charge—8 grains of Lightning and the 
pointed 42-grain bullet, killed quicker, and 
seemed more accurate than the same bul- 
let was when the mold originally cast them 
at 61 grains, and with 10 grains of Lightning 
to back it up. Have no explanation to of- 
fer, but found it to be a fact nevertheless. 
The 16-grain charge of Lightning behind the 
gas-check bullet No. 228367, I find more pow- 
erful than necessary for small game, and 
use it on them only at the longer ranges, 

Have also shot several hundred of the .22 
long rifle cartridges, using the new Marble 
Adapter, and can say to any one who has 
not the time nor inclination to reload short 
range ammunition that it is all right. It, 
however, makes a slow single-shot out of 
this rifle, unless one has several of them 
already loaded in the magazine for repeat 
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shots. I have two of them,and intend to 
use them a good deal on targets and small 
game as well. Of three kinds used I like 
the .22 Peters L. R., with semi-smokeless 
powder best, as they didn’t seem to stick in 
the adapter as the others I tried did. How- 
ever, experimenting with reloaded ammuni- 
tion is very interesting work, and in this 
way accurate combinations of various 
strength can be worked up to suit varying 
conditions, which cannot be met with a 
high-power factory cartridge, and if they 
could, the cost of the latter would limit the 
amount of shooting many of us could do 

In lubricating my bullets I use about half 
vaseline and half parowax, or paraffine, and 
find it a clean and satisfactory lubricant. 
My reloaded cartridges average '%c to lc 
apiece as compared with the factory product 
at 3%c each. The .22 long rifle, for use with 
the Marble chamber, sell here at $2.55 per 
thousand. 

My rifle is fitted with a front sight made 
by a party named Shafer, of Red Bluff, Cali- 
fornia, and is a globe sight with a cross sec- 
tion of glass, in the center of which a small 
hole is drilled and filled with a black spot. 
As bead is in center of glass there is no 
base to bead as in ordinary front sights. 
They sell here at $2 each. My rear sight is 
a Lyman, cup-disk, giving a small aperture 
when using the cup and when cup is re- 
moved a large one. My middle sight is one 
of the King folding sights, the “v”’ of which 
I have cut square. Have tried out a good 
many combinations of sights, but have yet 
to find any that I like as well as these. 

As I don’t figure on any bear or moose 
hunts in the near future this rifle comes 
pretty close to being the ideal all-around gun 
for me. In fact, was so much pleased with 
its performance that I sold a fine .22 rifle 
using the 22 long rifle cartridge—a Winches- 
ter 1890 model with pistol grip stock, target 
sights, a half-magazine and a 26-inch Stev- 
ens barrel, weighing 6144 pounds, my own 
combination, and a perfect repeater. Also 
disposed of my .30-30 Savage, but am so well 
pleased with the new .22 high-power that I 
have not regretted the move once. 

If this proves interesting and gets by I 
will later on tell of a few experiments with 
revolver sights and ammunition which may 
prove interesting to some of the readers. 
This department is the first I turn to each 
month and is one of the main reasons I be- 
came a subscriber of Outdoor Life. 

Calif. GEORGE DURENBERGER. 


Some Interesting Extracts From An Old Timer’s Letter 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Outdoor Life is my 
favorite magazine in regard to field sports 
and particularly the discussions concerning 
guns, pistols, calibers, etc., but some state- 


ments made by some of the writers in these 
discussions are amusing to some of us Old 
Timers, and especially when some young kid 
with the down just starting on his lip tries 
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to tell us what kind of a gun we need for 
grizzly, or what kind of a pistol to tote, 
though he may never have seen or killed 
anything larger than a.’chuck or jackrabbit. 
When he tells us how the .22 high-power will 
smash up a grizzly, I have a strong desire 
to take him into one of Old Ephraim’s 
haunts where half the time he would have 
to creep on his hands and knees when a .405 
would look none too big for him. The news- 
paper correspondent, who is always telling 
about some one getting beaten over the head 
with the butt of an old .45 is in the same 
class, for no one but a tenderfoot or a per- 
son out of his right mind would take one by 
the barrel to strike with unless he desired 
to commit suicide. 

I am an old timer, 76 years old, and have 
been a big game hunter for 60 years and 
killed my first deer at the age of 12 years, 
and this was as fine a buck as I have ever 
killed. Not being scientifically inclined, 1 
knew little of trajectories, foot-pounds, etc., 
more than what has been learned from ex- 
perience. Have tried all kinds of guns and 
have 19 in my cabinet, these guns including 
everything from the old cap and ball to the 
latest automatic. My favorite is my .303 
Savage for deer, coyotes and other game 
down to jackrabbits, but for all larger game 
when up in the mountains I prefer the .405 
Winchester model 1895. At the rifle range, 
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the New Springfield (am a member of the 
N. R. A), and at the traps an Ithaca (am a 
member of the Sunrise Gun Club), while as 
for pistols my choice is the Colt’s Peacemaker 
and my next a Colt .45 automatic, govern- 
ment model. The only use I have for these 
now is as money guard for the company and 
target shooting. Not so when I came here 
30 years ago, when it was the survival of, 
not the fittest, but of the quickest. 

Don’t jump on me with both feet, for - 
am, possibly, an old crank. I don’t pretend 
to tell anyone where to “head in” at; only 
what I think, basing my statements on ex- 
perience in the mountains, fields, streams 
and lakes of the United States, from Can- 
ada to Florida, and from Cape Henry to the 
Pacific Coast. 

Now, boys, don’t quarrel and call hard 
names; there is no argument in that. When 
a writer gets abusive, we, the readers of 
Outdoor Life, are the jury, and you will find 
we are seldom far off in rendering a just 
verdict. All true sportsmen are a brother- 
hood and as such try to avoid all acrid con- 
troversies. If you don’t agree, listen to one 
another’s argument and make answer in a 
gentlemanly way, and we, the readers, will 
read them with pleasure, weigh the evidence 
submitted, and render our verdicts in ac- 
cordance with our understanding of the 
proof that may be offered. H. D. W. 

Colo. 


The Mears-Honor Bullet for Reloading the .45 Colt Automatic 


In the matter of firearms for military pur- 
poses the spotlight of interest is now con- 
centrated on the United States model 1911 
Colt automatic pistol of .45 caliber, on ac- 
count of its wonderful accuracy, its stop- 
ping effect and the rapidity with which the 
action functions. 

With the incentive of becoming proficient 
in the use of this new arm recently adopted 
by the government and having had experi- 
ence in reloading ammunition, I have, with 
the able assistance of Dr. William H. Honor, 
a member of our club, devoted some little 
time to designing a suitable- bullet for re- 
loading purposes. 

After working on several forms-of bullet, 
we finally decided to have a mould made 
for the bullet herein described. 

In the designing of this new bullet, the im- 
portant points considered were, to secure 
a bullet that would be accurate at any range 
where the pistol is used for target work; 
that would work freely through the maga- 
zine and into the chamber without clog or 
distortion; that could be used in commercial 
shells creased for either the 200 or 230-grain 
bullets and would cut as clean a hole as pos- 
sible in the target. 

Mr. Daniel Morris, an expert gunsmith of 
this city, made the cherry after the design 


submitted to him and produced a mould for 
us at a very reasonable cost which casts the 
bullet .454-inch in diameter, .600-inch in 
length and weighs 206 grains when made 
with a composition of 1 part tin to 15 parts 
lead. The cherry for this bullet was made 














No. 1—U. M. C. .45 Colt automatic 200- 
grain full metal-patched bullet (factory 
loaded). No. 2.—Same shell loaded with the 
Mears-Honor bullet, 206 grains. No. 3—The 
Mears-Honor bullet. 
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long enough so as to cut any width of base 
band desired. 

When the bullet is resized and lubricated 
through the Ideal die to .452-inch, the minit- 
mum of .001-inch is shaved off of each side, 
leaving it perfectly true and even with very 
little pressure. 

The general contour of this bullet is iden- 
tical to the U. M. C. 200-grain metal patch 
target bullet and also the one used by the 
United States government, but has in addi- 
tion one medium grease groove which af- 
fords ample lubrication and yet not too 
much; a base band .085-inch wide and a 
narrow dirt-catcher groove in front of first 
band, conforming to the well-established 
fact that a lead bullet with a dirt-catcher 
groove in front more satisfactorily removes 
the fouling from the barrel than does a bul- 
let without such a groove. The forward por- 
tion of bullet immediately ahead of the first 
shoulder and dirt-catcher groove measures 
.435-inch in diameter, giving a cutting edge 
of .0085-inch which, impelled against the tar- 
get with the fine velocity attained from the 
explosion of three and one-quarter grains of 
Bullseye powder, makes a sp.endid impres- 
sion in the same. 


Well Satisfied With the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have often won- 
dered why it is we so seldom see anything 
regarding the .82 Winchester special, Model 
1894 rifle. In my opinion this rifle is about 
as near to the all-around rifle as any sports- 
man could desire. I have used a great many 
makes of rifles during the past twenty-five 
years, these rifles ran,ing in caliber 
from the .32-40 up to the .45-70. Have 
killed more deer with the .38-55 Win- 
chester single-shot than I ever expect to 
see again, and from experience have 
found that any rifle of reasonable striking 
power will do the work if in proper 
hands. Getting back to the .32 Winchester 
Special, it may be that this rifle needs no 
comment or advertising concerning its 
knock-down and killing power. I have only 
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This charge of 3% grains of Bullseye pow- 
der (by weight) drives the bullet with ex- 
treme accuracy up to the farthest distance 
we have as yet tried it, which is 50 yards. 
In reloading with this bullet we find that the 
best results are obtained by resizing the 
neck of the shell with an Ideal shell muzzle 
resizer for about %-inch, seating the bullet 
friction-tight with an Ideal No. 10 tool with 
double adjustable chamber so that the muz- 
zle of the shell shall come flush with the 
outer edge cf front band. In this way we 
secure a cartridge of the same length as the 
regulation and in either rapid or slow fire 
works freely through the magazine and into 
the chamber without the least mar to the 
bullet. 

Using the pistol with the magazine filled, 
the seven shots have frequently been placed 
in a 3%-inch bullseye off-hand at 20 yards 
by some members of our club who are not, 
as yet, experts with the pistol. 

From a standpoint of accuracy and free 
loading through the magazine, combined 
with ample force, the new bullet is prov- 
ing a marked success at the target. 

FREDERICK H. MEARS, 

Detroit, Mich., Rifle and Revolver Club. 


.32, Winchester Special 


one fault to find with it. While it is a sure 
killer, it is a destroyer of meat for the rea- 
son that if the soft-nose bullet strikes a 
bone in any part of an animal the metal 
jacket goes to small fragments and scatters 
all through the meat, causing blood-shot 
meat. A lead bullet will not destroy so 
much meat, for, while the bullet will ex- 
pand, it seldom flies to pieces. I have had 
three shots at deer with the .32 Special and 
killed them all. The first dropped in its 
tracks, the second ran seventy-five yards 
and dropped dead, while the third came to- 
ward me and fell, and would have been 
dead within a few minutes, but I ended its 
sufferings with a head shot. Would like to 
hear what others think of the .32 Special, 
94 model Winchester. JOHN B. HILL. 
Colorado. 


Killing Power of Hollow-Point .22 R. F. Cartridges 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having read Mr. 
Lepper’s article on the effects of .22 hollow- 
point bullets would say that I quite agree 
with him in the use of the same in high- 
power rifles. Last summer I had my first 
experience with the .22 hollow-point and 
since then have used them exclusively. 

IT have a 1906 model Winchester equipped 
with Lyman peep sight in rear and folding 
ivory globe sight in front and it shoots well. 
I take it with me every summer on my va- 
cation of about five weeks, eighteen miles 


northwest of St. Ignace, Michigan. My 
dealer persuaded me to try the hollow 
points last season and I was more than 
pleased with the results. Almost the only 
game I can kill at the time is the pine (or 
red, I don’t know which is correct) squir- 
rels. These little squirre]s possess remark- 
able vitality and with an ordinary .22 bul: 
let must be hit in a vital spot, or they crawl 
under a log or tree-root and are lost. I will 
venture to say that I lost half of those I 
wounded before I began using hollow-point 
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bullets; whenever a squirel is hit with one 
of these he is a dead one. I don’t believe I 
lost one in twenty when shot with the hol- 
low point. I found the long rifle stronger 
than necessary for this sized game and used 
the shorts with results just as good at close 
range. I once shot a squirrel which was fac- 
ing me, with a long rifle hollow-point, the 
bullet entering the breast and coming out 
at the tail—and about all that was left of 
that squirrel was the skin and four dang. 
ling legs. I have clipped off the head of an 
English sparrow as cleanly as if done with 
a knife. The smaller the game the larger 
the opening left by the bullet after passing 
through the body. This I noticed by shoot- 
ing a rabbit. When the bullet passed 
through the shoulder it did not leave nearly 
so large an opening as when used on an 
English sparrow. Upon testing it in wood | 
found that upon hitting harder objects it 
simply turns wrong side out, leaving it but 
very little larger than the original: thus, the 
rabbit’s shoulder bone offered enough re- 
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sistance to cause the bullet to partly do 
this, though even at that one could almost 
get one’s finger in the hole where it came 
out. The .22 hollow point is good enough 
for me at any time: I haven’t used any 
other since I bought the first box. 

I would like to know from some one who 
has used the two, their preference, between 
the .22 high power and the .25-20. I have 
used the latter some but have never seen 
the former, though I have been much inter- 
ested in the articles concerning it in the 
magaine. I would also like to know how 
the .22 high power shells are loaded and 
the price. I live in a thickly-settled com- 
munity, where it is dangerous to use a high 
power rifle. I want a rifle principally for 
hawks, ducks, geese and other game—that 
is not easily shot with a shotgun, and 1 
might want to use it for deer. 

I would be very thankful to anyone who 
would give me an answer in Outdoor Life 
some time in the near future. 

Ohio. BERNARD H. ANDERSON. 


A Suggestion for the Savage People to Consider 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If you should 
chance to deem the following of enough gen- 
eral interest to publish, it would please me 
to have you do so; but if not, why I shall 
have no “hard feelings.” It is this: Take 
the Savage action and substitute a detach- 
able magazine of the type in which the cart- 
ridges are arranged in double column. This 
could be made so as to project little, if any, 
below the receiver. And this type of mag- 
azine seems, from my experience at least, 
to be a very desirable one. Further, it 
would allow of a solid top and side ejection, 
which are certainly very desirable features 


in a sporting rifle. I would have this mode! 
made for such cartridges as the .30 Spring- 
field, the “Adolph Express,” and other sim 
ilar ones described by Mr. Newton. Now, 
this is only an amateur’s suggestion, that is 
doubtless old, and I suppose the waste paper 
baskets of the arms’ companies are full of 
similar ones. But it is some time since we 
have had a new lever action model save for 
the Stevens, and the one above outlined 
seems to me to have a combination of good 
features that would compare favorably with 
any now on the market, to say the least. 

CHARLES W. POWERS. 

Washington, D. C. 


The .22 Caliber Savage Automatic Rifle 


The readers who recognize the value of 
the .22 long rifle Lesmok and semi-smoke- 
less cartridges for target and small game 
shooting, will be pleased to learn that the 
Savage Arms Company are now placing on 
the market a light weight automatic rifle 
to handle this extremely accurate but inex- 
pensive ammunition. This rifle is neat in 
appearance, simple in construction, and han- 
dling, as it does, the popular cartridges 
adapted to it, will, I think, be eagerly sought 
for by lovers of the small bore who find 
an endless amount of enjoyment in hunting 
small game with a properly-proportioned, 
lightning-fast automatic rifle. The snap 
shot, the expert at aerial targets, the small 
game hunter who takes his game as he finds 
it, sitting, running or flying, will also tie to 
this arm, and if the action is given the care 


that the makers recommend it will be sel- 
dom, I think, that they will have reason to 
regret their choice. 

The rifle weighs but 414 pounds, is ham- 
merless and is a “take down,” has a detach- 
able box-magazine similar to the Savage 
trombone model 1903, which holds seven car- 
tridges (an eighth can be placed in the bar- 
rel) and can be shot at the rate of six shots 
per second, though to those who are unfa- 
miliar with auto arms it might be well to 
state that the arrangement of the mechan- 
ism is such as to make it impossible to fire 
more than one shot for each pull of the 
trigger. 

The take-down feature is very simple and 
strong and will be found very convenient 
for those who travel as the gun, when taken 
down, measures but 2314 inches, enabling it 





to be packed in small space. As the makers 
recommend cleaning the action after firing 
every 100 shots, due to the ammunition 
which is adapted to this arm fouling the 
mechanism, this take-down feature, which 
also permits cleaning the barrel from the 
breech, will be found not only desirable but 
necessary. 

When taken down the breech bolt is eas- 
ily removed without tools enabling one to 
quickly and thoroughly clean the action aft- 
er which the gun can be easily and quickly 
assembled ready for further shooting. 

The barrel is screwed into the frame 
same as in hand-functioned arms. The bar- 
rel is very carefully rifled and smoothly 
finished. The makers claim that chrono- 
graph tests show that this automatic de- 
velops the same velocity as a hand-operated 


rifle using same cartridge, having same 
length of barrel. 
Two magazines accompany each gun. 


The magazine is removed from the gun by 
pressing on magazine catch, which is lo- 
cated within the trigger guard just in front 
of the trigger. This can be accomplished 
in a second’s time and a loaded magazine 
as quickly inserted. A bolt knob working 
in a slot in the right side of the receiver, 
is drawn to the rear and permitted to 
snap forward, the breech bolt carrying 
the first cartridge in the magazine into the 
barrel. With the safety off the gun can now 
be fired simply by pulling the trigger. The 
recoil extracts, ejects shell and cocks the 
gun while the action-spring carries the bolt 
forward inserting a new cartridge in the 
chamber leaving the gun ready for firing 
again. The safety operates in the upper 
tang same as a shotgun safety and can be 
thrown “on” or “off” in the fractional part 
of a second. It appears to me to be the 
most convenient form of safety yet applied 
to an automatic rifle. 

The hammer can be lowered by holding 
back the trigger when the bolt is within 
about one-half inch of-its rearmost position 
letting bolt move slowly forward as trigger 
is pulled. 

Snapping on an empty chamber is pre- 
vented by bolt remaining partly open after 
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the last shot is fired. If magazine is re- 
moved when bolt is in this position the bolt 
will snap forward to its closed position, but 
if the bolt handle is drawn to the rear the 
full length of its travel, and polt knob 
pressed down slightly the bolt will be 
locked open when a loaded magazine can be 
placed in the gun, bolt released by lifting 
slightly on the knob, as has been men- 
tioned before, which of course, lets bolt 
spring forward loading the chamber of 
rifle. 

The mechanism to this gun will be found 
extremely simple—so simple, in fact, that 
it would be quite uninteresting to go into 
details regarding it. Of course many will 
want to know if the gun will always be 
found certain in operation, etc. This can 
be answered “yes” and “no.” The man who 
will follow the makers’ advice and keep the 
action clean and use the cartridges it was 
especially designed to handle, should very 
seldom have reason to complain of its fail- 
ing to function regularly. The shooter who 
purchases one of these little rifles expecting 
it to handle any and all cartridges satisfac- 
torily that can be loaded in the magazine, 
or who will expect the gun to perform for 
hundreds of shots without having the ac- 
tion cleaned, this rifle is pretty certain to 
prove unsatisfactory, especially may this be 
expected when used with action gummed 
from neglect in extremely cold weather. 
The greatest fault I have to find with it 
to date is the fact that the action will re- 
quire cleaning so frequently—after 100 
shots the makers say—but in order to reap 
the benefits of the superior .22 long rifle 
cartridge thcse of us who like this ammuni- 
tion will willingly agree to keep the action 
clean. I can hardly close without criticizing 
the sights the makers have equipped this 
rifle with. Just why they should send out 
such an excellent rifle with such inferior 
sights is past me. Possibly the day may 
come when makers can be persuaded that 
an open rear sight of the non-glittering sort, 
of which I have written before, would be 
appreciated by the shooting public, but evi- 
dently that day has not quite arrived. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Advocates a Flat-Pointed Bullet for .22 L. R. Cartridge 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read your excel- 
lent publication and am somewhat of a .22- 
caliber hunter, but fail to see much .22- 
caliber dope. I would like to know if a .22- 
caliler L. R. flat-point bullet for hunting 
purposes cannot be made and sold by the 
manufacturers at a good advantage. I, for 
one, would like to be able to buy for hunt- 
ing purposes a flat-point L. R. cartridge. 
It has so much better shocking power for 
squirrel shooting. If not properly hit, an 
old fox squirrel will make a clean get-away 


when struck with a round-point bullet; but 
with a flat-point, he falls if hit nearly any- 
where. I have experimented by cutting the 
points off regular ammunition, but have ex- 
perienced much difficulty making a die true 
enough to allow the bullets to fly accu- 
rately when shot at sixty to seventy-five 
yards. 

Would like to hear from others through 
your columns. I am of the opinion that for 


target shooting flat-point bullets shot at 
.22-caliber ranges would be just as accurate 
















as round,point, and far superior for game 
shooting. C. W. GOSS. 

Indiana. 

(Note.—A cartridge such as Mr. Goss 
mentions could undoubtedly be made, and, 
possibly, the manufacturers, after having 
their attention called to the matter, might 
decide to place such a cartridge on the mar- 
ket; and, if made, we believe the killing 
power would undoubtedly be somewhat 
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greater than that possessed by the present 
L. R. cartridge, while the accuracy also 
would probably be equally satisfactory, or 
at least nearly so. We believe that the kill- 
ing power of the rimfire .22-caliber arm will 
be greatly increased if one will use the hol- 
low-point bullet cartridges. We would sug- 
gest Mr. Goss trying some and report re- 
sults for the benefit of the many interested 
readers.—Editor). 


Regarding Rifle Sights and Their Adjustments 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If “Missed Shots,” 
who writes from Alberta about the lack of 
yard-graduations on the stems of Lyman 
combination sights, would give the matter 
a little thought, he would probably come to 
the conclusion that he is asking the manu- 
ufacturers to do something nearly impos 
sible, as well as unnecessary. 

In the first place, as now made, the sight 
is interchangeable. It will fit several mod- 
els, makes and calibers, with the one sight. 
To make the stems with graduations in 
yards and make these accurate, there would 
have to be a special stem for every model, 
make and caliber. Stop and think that over, 
and you will realize that there are more 
than six of these on the market. Further- 
more, one man wants a full-length barrel, 
while another fellow wants a short or ex- 
tra long one, and these again would require 
different stems. No dealer could carry a 
full assortment, and we would have to order 
from the factory. 

Again, no two makes of guns, nor any 
two guns, hold up to exactly the same line 
of trajectory. A sight accurately graduated 
for one would be out of place on another. 
Also different makes of shells have slightly 
varying weights of bullets and different 
charges of powder, so of what use would it 
be to graduate the sight to yards? This. 
with the assumption that “Missed Shots” be- 
lieves that if he correctly estimates the dis- 
tance and sets his sights accordingly, he 
will hit his target if he squeezes the trigger. 
If he were familiar with military ranges he 
would know that light, humidity and other 
meteorological conditions would render this 
improbable. Different atmospheric and oth- 
er conditions make great differences in the 
sighting for any known range over point- 
blank. (In this connection, I think Outdoor 
Life would do well to print for the informa- 
tion of its readers whose knowledge of their 
weapons is gained entirely in the hunting 
field, some of the data furnished by the gov- 
ernment to our troops and militia regarding 
the “doping” of sights at the range.) 

Finally, can ‘““Missed Shots” guess.a range 
with even approximate accuracy? He may, 
if he hunts-always in one locality. But take 
him from sea-level to 5,000 feet elevation, 
or from mountain to plain, and I will wager 





that he will not be able, under changed con- 
ditions, to distinguish ranges with sufficient 
accuracy to make the matter of sight gradu- 
ations of much moment. As a friend of 
mine says, “It’s all a matter of ‘by guess 
and by Gawd!’ anyhow.” It is just as easy 
to guess how many turns of a screw will 
give you the right elevation to make a cer- 
tain shot as it is to guess the distance. 

Personally, I never jacked up a sight to 
make a shot on game yet. I draw the same 
bead always, shoot with both eyes open and 
hold above at long range. I see my animal, 
my bead, and the place my shot hits, simul- 
taneously, almost. This, and a quick hand 
on the lever, is to my mind a pretty good 
way to get meat, though it might not cut 
much ice in a Seagirt match. I’d be pretty 
apt to beat the man who runs up his sight 
out of a shot. By the time he got busy the 
“beastie” would be dead or departed—that’s 
a cinch! And in a target shoot, where you 
know the ranges and the opportunity to 
practice gives you a chance to scratch them 
all down on your sight, you don’t need to 
fuss much about how the sight comes to 
you. 

Talking of this business of holding above 
your target and not running up the rear 
sight reminds me of a funny thing that hap- 
pened when I was a kid. I took a trip down 
to Inyo County, California, and ran across 
a man with a _ .30-30 Savage, then a new 
thing on the market. He had stuck up an 
old circular saw, or the wornout remnant of 
one, about a foot in diameter, at a range 
which I would estimate from memory to be 
between 250 and 300 yards. He had used 
it as a target, and had put four or five holes 
in it; I guess the old saw was twelve or 
fourteen inches in diameter, or therea- 
bouts. 

I had a Marlin .22, in which I was using 
black powder long-rifle cartridges. Without 
elevating the sights, I shot at the saw. The 
first one missed, then I put the magazine 
into it, making the old piece of steel ring 
with every crack. When we walked orer 
to look at it I foun that I had as pretty a 
grouping as you ever saw, not over nine 
inches in diameter, with one or two excep- 
tions, and most of the shots well bunched 
in the center. My stock went away up and 
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I traveled on my 
there. 

The explanation was simple, though no 
one got onto it. The saw was hung on a 
telegraph pole; the pole was perpendicular, 
and in its exact center and about five feet 
or so above the saw was a very black old 
knot in the wood. My front bead just fit- 
ted that knot at the distance, and——— 


reputation while down 





To get back to sights, I enclose a sketch 
which shows a very real defect which I 
have found in a few Lyman No. 6 leaf 
sights. In these, the white triangle is set 
below the surface of the metal and not 
flush with it, in some cases. A side light 
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casts a shadow, as I have tried to show in 
the sketch, on the face of the white triangle. 
The effect of this is to at times throw the 
center of sight fully 1/32 of an inch to one 
side or the other. If real ivory were sub 
stituted for the composition used, and if it 
were carefully inlaid and finished off ex- 
actly flush, the real aecuracy and many 
merits of this sight would be more gener- 
ally appreciated. With a small ivory bead 
front, which one has to make in order to 
get it just the right height for the eye and 
gun, it is to my mind unequalled for quick- 
ness and distinctness. 

When I make a front bead for this sight 
I make a high blank blade and fit it to the 
gun. Then I target it, file it down until it 
is just right in height, remove it from the 
gun and finish up the rib at the tip of it, 
Any jeweler will then bore the hole for the 
ivory peg for ten or fifteen cents. Buffing, 
bluing and fitting the ivory and fastening it 
to place by using a prick-punch on the top 
of the tube in which it slips, completes the 
job. A vise, a hack-saw, a file and emery 
are all the tools required. L. D. S. 

Calif. 


Loading 2,000 Ft.-Sec. Cartridges With Lighter Bullets 
and Heavier Powder Charges 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It may be that there 
is a misunderstanding as to my meaning 
in my article in the June issue. I am not 
intending to take back anything, but do 
wish to make it clear that there are many 
reasons why hunters should wait before 
jumping eagerly for the scheme Mr. New- 
ton proposes, 

Let us take it for granted that either the 
gun or the ammunition must and shall be 
improved. Now, which shall it be? Natu- 
rally, it is possible to improve both, and that 
is what I should like to see, personally. But 
I believe that a great mistake was made 
when the improvements were begun from 
the powder end. 

In the April Outer’s Book Mr. Newton 
calls attention to the ease with which sev- 
eral of our 2,000 foot-second cartridges may 
be loaded with lighter pointed bullets and 
larger powder charges, to give equal pres- 
sure, increased velocity and better accuracy. 
I have no intention of denying that this can 
be done. But I must point out this: that 
there are only the Savage and the Winches- 
ter ’95 rifles that are capable of safely han- 
dling spitzer bullets, of all the “old” rifles. 
Neither of the Marlins, nor the Winchester 
models ’86 and ’94, or the Stevens high- 
power, can use these bullets. Of course the 
more rare Remington-Lee and other bolt-ac- 
tion guns can use them. But Mr. Newton, 
apparently with the welfare of the shooters 
at heart, offers as a panacea for their ills, 


cartridges that cannot be used in 75 per 
cent., at least, of all the rifles chambered 
for the cartridges he mentions, viz.: .25-35, 
.30-30, .828 W. C. F., .85 W. C. F., and .405. 
Presumably he infers all cartridges of 2,000 
foot-seconds can be speeded up to over 2,500 
foot-seconds. So they can, but in order to 
get any good from the fact, you and I, pret- 
ty nearly all of us, would have to buy a new 
gun from our friend Newton’s friends, the 
Savage people, or a ’95 Winchester, or a new 
Remington trombone gun. 

The other reason is more abstract. In the 
first place, a gun is simply a means for fir- 
ing a cartridge, for, after all, it is the bul- 
let, not the bolt mechanism, that kills the 
deer. The case is someyhat analogous to 
the public school system. The schools ex- 
ist for the children’s benefit. Now, if the 
parents are not satisfied with results, do 
they proceed to blame the children, or do 
they look for defects in the schools? Would 
Mr. Newton propose to reform the children? 
Yet he proposes to reform the cartridge, 
which is a result of conditions, rather than 
the gun, which is the conditions. Gettest 
thou me? 

I contend that, if we can produce a gun 
that has the power of the .30-30 and its tra- 
jectory, with an automatic mechanism that 
takes up almost all the kick and half the 
report, and all as smooth working as the 
finest hand-functioned gun, that we do not 
need high velocity. Not that we do not want 
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it, but I am positive that such a gun would 
get as many deer as the new .22 Savage 
high-power. 

You see what I am getting at. We all 
know that the arms and ammunition com- 
panies are very anxious to sell cartridges. 
Their sales of this part of their product 
greatly exceed that of the other. It doesn’t 
take long, at 3 to 5 cents apiece, to spend 
as much for cartridges as you did for your 
rifle. Well, if the companies can produce 
cartridges instead of rifles, to meet the de- 
mand, they will do it, for the machinery 
costs less, to begin with, and the profits 
are just as good. In short, Mr. Newton’s 
scheme is simply a delay in getting us what 
we want, and which is, a rifle that is as 
much better than old rifles as modern car- 
tridges are better than old. 

I think it is clear that Mr. Crossman was 
right in one point, out of a lot of errors, 
when he said that Mr. Newton knew more 
about chemistry than mechanics, or words 
to that effect. One of Mr. Newton’s claims 
for his creations is that the cartridges are 
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so much more effective at 300 yards than 
the slower, heavier bullets with flat or 
round points. Quite true. I have no doubt 
that the .22 Savage is much better at 300 
yards than a .32-40 high-power. But I also 
have no doubt that to hit, say, a deer, at 
an actual 300 yards, offhand, and kill it, is 
beyond the regular ability of 99 hunters out 
of 100. What good is an advantage that you 
cannot use? 

We who have hunted know that when 
game is sighted a long distance away we 
always have time to estimate the distance. 
And we also know that we have a sneaking 
feeling that we ought to be ashamed of our- 
selves every time we take such a shot. 

No, I am not saying that some day we 
will not welcome the 3,000 foot-second bul- 
let. Probably it will have a _ boat-shaped 
base, and most likely it will be loaded in a 
straight shell, with powder that Mr. New: 
ton now thinks quite impossible, but in a 
way to make it safe, but if we get the car- 
tridge first, when on earth will we ever get 
that rifle? “ANTIPOP ” 

Calif. 


Necking Down The .30 U. S. Springfield Shell to .22 Caliber 


Editor Outdoor life:—Please inform me if 
a .30 U. S. Springfield cartridge shell can 
be necked down to .22 caliber. If so. what 
tools are required. I understand there isa 
company that manufactures rifle barrels for 
U. S. Springfield cartridges necked down to 
.25 caliber. These barrels are interchange- 
able on U. S. Springfield rifle, using U. S. 
Springfield bolts, etc., so anyone owning a 
Springfield rifle can purchase one of these 
barrels and reload his own cartridges and 
use same on his rifle. Would it be practi- 
cable to have one made in .22 caliber, and 
what velocity could be produced? What 
weight of bullet would be best for it? 

Are the wire-patched bullets giving satis- 
faction? Do they give as great velocity as 
the full metal-cased bullet? Any informa- 
tion you can give me on .22 high-power car- 
tridges will be thankfully received. 

Ariz. FRANK PINKERTON. 


We referred the above inquiry to Charles 
Newton, who replied as follows: 

“Replying to the above would say that it 
is' entirely practicable to neck the .30 U. S. 


Springfield shell down to .22 caliber. This 
is done by the use of several dies, each of 
which draws the neck somewhat smaller. I 
have necked the Krag shell, which has the 
same size neck originally, down to_.22 cali- 
ber and it made a very satisfactory car- 
tridge and required three dies; first neck- 
ing it to 7mm, then to .25 caliber and then 
to .22 caliber. 

“However, I would advise against necking 
down as large a shell as the Springfield 


to this caliber, as my experience has indi- 
cated that there exists a proportion between 
powder space and the area of cross sec- 
tion of the bore which cannot be exceeded 
without loss of velocity instead of gain. 
From the Krag cartridge necked down to 
.22 and using the Savage 70-grain high-pow- 
er bullet I obtained 3,276 foot-seconds ve- 
locity. From the .32-40 Niedner shell and 
the same bullet I obtained 3,100 foot-sec- 
onds velocity. This would indicate that the 
Krag has practically reached the limit of 
the proper proportion to give the maximum 
velocity. 

“In demonstrating that excessively large 
chamber space actually results in a loss of 
velocity. I formed a shell from the .40-90 
Sharp’s straight necked down to .25 caliber 
and with it was unable to get as high veloct- 
ties as from the Krag shell, getting but 
about 2,850 foot-seconds from the 117-grain 
bullet, while the Krag shell gave 2,965 foot- 
seconds and the .405 or Springfield shell 
necked down to .25 caliber with the same 
bullet gave 3,103 foot-seconds. 

“I would not recommend the .22 caliber 
used at these velocities, however, for the 
reason that the bullet is so short it loses 
its velocity very rapidly. With the .25 call- 
ber rifle using Springfield or .405 shell 
necked down and the &6-grain bullet one can 
get higher velocities than from the .22 call- 
ber shell mentioned, and it has the same 
sectional density. With the 100-grain bullet 
I have obtained 3,271 foot-seconds from the 
.405 shell, while with the .25 caliber rifle if 
one wishes a really powerful weapon he can 
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use the 117-grain bullet and obtain 3,100 
foot-seconds velocity and a muzzle energy of 
2,500 foot pounds. Therefore for all classes 
of work the .25 is much more satisfactory. 
“I know of no company manufacturing bar- 
rels for the U. S. Springfield cartridges 
necked down to .25 caliber. I have fitted a 
number of these barrels at the request of 
different sportsmen throughout the United 
States, but know of no firm doing that busi- 
ness. It would be practicable to have one 
made in the .22 caliber, and, could one get 
a bullet weighing 86 to 100 grains it would 
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make a very efficient rifle, but the bullets 
are not obtainable, while in the .25 caliber 
there is a wide choice. 

“T have not used the wire wound bullets 
since they were put out with the gas check 
base. Prior to that time they were no good, 
owing to the fusion of the base. I have been 
repeatedly requested to test samples of two 
or three bullets of this type and stated that 
if they would send sufficient bullets to 
make a test which would determine some- 
thing I would test them out, but the bullets 
have never keen forthcoming.” 


The Double Pointed Bullet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose a clipping 
from Arms and Explosives which will show 
that a bullet as advocated by Olie DeMun in 
June Outdoor Life has been patented. 

New York. FRED ADOLPH. 


The clipping referred to follows: 

15,645 (1911). J. A. C. McCalman, Wrox: 
ham. The improvement of the ballistic prop- 
erties of bullets pointed at both ends is the 
object of the patentee. The improved bul- 
let described has an enlarged center por- 
tion which is adapted to act as a driving 
band. The envelope of the pointed head 
and the enlarged middle part are formed in 
one piece by successive punching and draw- 
ing operations. 


Fig. i 
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The bullet is illustrated in Fig. 1 in longi- 
tudinal section. Fig. 2 is a view modifi- 
cation. The filling (a) of lead is enclosed 
in a casing which comprises the head (b) 
and the body (c). The head (b) is formed 
ogival but the body (c) is cylindrical. The 


envelope of the center part is thickened as 
is shown. The envelope of the head (b) 
is uniform throughout in thickness. The 
whole casing (b-c) is formed in one piece. 
The thickened part (c) constitutes a driv- 
ing band or gas check. The tail which, as 
the patentee explains, is not in itself anew 
feature in small arm projectiles, consists of 
the casing (d), the thickness of which is 
the same as that of the ogival head (b). 
The tail casing (d) carries the filling (e) 
which does not extend to the forward or 
larger end of the tail. The filling (a) of the 
head and body of the bullet extends rear- 
ward of the body casing (c), the length of 
this extension and the length of the forward 
unfilled part of the tail casing (d) coincid- 
ing. The tail is attached to the 
body of the projectile by inserting 
the rear part of the main filling 
into the forward end of the tail 
casing (d). The latter is then com- 
pressed at (f) to make the two 
parts secure. The length of the 
ogival head is approximately equal 
to twice the diameter of the body 
of the bullet or bore of the small 
arm with which it is to be used, 
whilst the length of the rear ogival 
portion is approximately equal to 
three times this diameter. Finally, 
the cylindrical body part is approx- 
imately equal in length to the di- 
ameter. The modified form shown 
in Fig. 2 has no tail, the bullet having a flat 
rear end. In this case the bullet comprises 
merely a head (b) which is formed integral 
with the body portion (c), the latter being 
of larger diameter to form a driving band. 
Accepted June 20, 1912. 


Information Desired Concerning the Popular .30-30 Cartridge 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you or some of 
our brother sportsmen who have had actual 
experience in shooting the different makes 
of .30-30 cartridges give us—your readers— 
the results as to their effectiveness and 
relative killing power. I notice some writ- 


ers condemn the .30-30 as not being a suit- 
able arm for big game, while others think 
it the only gun. For instance, Mr. O. D. 
Robertson, writing in the February issue of 
Outdoor Life, seems to have had fair suc- 
cess with his .30-30, But he as well as oth- 
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ers fails to state what make of cartridge 
he used and its effect on the animals killed. 
Now I own a .30-30 Winchester but have 
not had the opportunity to try it out with 
the different makes of cartridges on big 
game. I have before me two cartridges, 
both .30-30s of 170-grain soft point bullets 
each. One is put up by the U. M. C. Com- 
pany and the other by the Peters Cartridge 
Company. Both have metal jacket, but the 
one of the U. M. C. make has twice as much 
of the point exposed as that of the Peters 
make. Which of these two bullets would 
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be the most likely to go to pieces on strik- 
ing the game? 

Of course we all enjoy reading of the fine 
specimens of game that have been bagged, 
but what we enjoy most is the description 
of the kinds of arms and ammunition used, 
and the particular capers the bullets cut, 
and most of all, the caper the game cut on 
the bullet. 

I’m not going bull moose hunting with my 
.30-30, but would like to know which is the 
best cartridge for this gun. 


N. M. S. F. LANE. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Jas. L. Byron, Herkimer, N. Y.—In look- 
ing through an old number of Outdoor Life 
I ran across a table of ballistics by Mr. 
Chas. Newton in which he states that the 
velocity of the United States government 
cartridge is 3,000 foot-seconds. I would like 
to know if this is a special loaded shell as I 
had always seen it stated as 2,700 foot-sec- 
onds. I am not trying to correct Mr. New- 
ton, but would like to know what shell it 
is; also the number of grains of powder 
used. Mr. Newton also states that the .30 
Adolph express is superior to the .30 U. S. 
Can this cartridge be used in a .30 Spring- 
field or 1895 model Winchester as a re- 
peater? 

Answer, by Mr. Newton.—Replying to the 
above would say that Mr. Byrom’s point is 
very well taken. However. it was due to an 
error of the compositor, who moved the cap- 
tions over the columns in the table printed 
somewhat, so that in some instances the 
name of the cartridge appeared over the 
wrong column of figures. This was pointed 
out in the succeeding issue of Outdoor Life. 
The velocity of the U. S. government car- 
tridge is 2,700 feet per second, while the 
3,000 foot-second cartridge was the Adolph 
express shell using a 172-grain bullet. The 
same shell using the 150-grain Springfield 
gave 3,208 foot-seconds' velocity. This 
Adolph express shell can be used in a .30 
Caliber Springfield rifle as a repeater, but 
the magazine holds only three cartridges, 
owing to the greater diameter of the shell. 
It is superior ballistically to the Springfield 
shell in that it gives the same bullet used 
in the Springfield 500 foot-seconds more ve- 
locity, and gives the 172-grain bullet 300 
foot-seconds more velocity than the Spring- 
field gives the 150-grain bullet. For com- 
parison the muzzle energy of the Springfield 
cartridge is but 2,430 foot-pounds, while that 
of the 172-grain Adolph express bullet is 
3,440 foot-pounds, and of the 150-grain 
Adolph express bullet 3,445 foot-pounds. Any 
Springfield rifle can readily be recham- 
bered to take the Adolph express shell and 
the rechambering is the only 
needed. 


alteration * 


The respective powder charges which 
give these results are 73 grains Ross pow- 
der with the 150-grain bullet and 68% grains 
Ross powder with the 172-grain bullet. The 
Ross powder is made by the Dupont com- 
pany and is of exactly the same composition 
as 1909 military powder but is of a coarser 
granulation. 

F. Dumond, Minot, N. D.—Will the .30 
Remington auto cartridge when shot in a 
22-inch barrel show the same accuracy and 
ballistics as the ordinary .30-30 shot in a 
26-inch barrel? What are the velocities and 
energies of the .25 and .30 Remington auto 
cartridges loaded with Spitzer bullets 
weighing 101 and 151 grains respectively? 
Does the .32 H. P. S. Marlin rifle use the 
same cartridge as the .32 Winchester 
special? What company, if any, loads the 
.30-06 Springfield shell with 220-grain soft- 
point bullets? Also is the .45 Colt superior 
to the .44 for all around use? Where can the 
New Springfield, 30-06 caliber rifle be pur- 
chased, and is its sale restricted to mem- 
bers of the N. R. A.? (I am speaking of 
the Sporting model). 

Answer.—The Remington Arms-—U. M 
C. Co. load both cartridges you enquire 
about in your first question to give the 
same velocities. We presume these cart- 
ridges are used in the guns you mention 
with standard lengths of barrels which, for 
the Remington arms using the rimless 
shells, is 22 inches and for the Winchester, 
Marlin and Savage using the older .30-30 
rimmed cartridges is 26 inches. If the rim- 
less cartridges as loaded by the R. A.—U. 
M. C. were used in 26 inch barrels we 
should expect to see a slight increase, in 
velocities, probably about 60 feet, while if 
the older rimmed .30-30 cartridges, as loaded 
by this company were used in 22 inch bar- 
rels the velocities would likely be about 60 
foot seconds less than when used in the 26 
inch barrels. The velocities for both .30-30s 
as given by the R. A.—U. M. C. is 2020 foot 
seconds. The velocities and energies for 
the .30-30 Remington with Spitzer bullet is 
2150 foot seconds and energy 1610 foot 
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pounds. Velocity of the .25 Remington 
with pointed bullet, 2,330 foot-seconds, while 
the energy is 1,216 foot-pounds. The dif- 
ference in accuracy between the two 
lengths of barrels you mention would 
be very slight—so slight, in fact, that 
when rifles of both lengths of _bar- 
rels were used with ordinary hunting 
sights there would, we believe, not be 
enough difference in favor of the long bar- 
rel to justify you in selecting such a rifle 
if for any reason you might prefer the 
Shorter length which many are adopting for 
hunting purposes. Nearly any of the arms 
companies will supply most of their rifles 
made with barrels shorter than their stand. 
ard lengths, and many hunters have their 
rifles thus made, claiming that for all prac- 
tical purposes they are as accurate and sat- 
isfactory as the longer barrels, and in the 
matter of convenience better than the 
longer and heavier arms. 

The .32 H. P. S. Marlin uses the same 
cartridge as the .32 Special Winchester. 
This cartridge was first brought out by the 
Winchester Company for their 1894 model 
rifle and later adopted by the Marlin Com- 
pany to their 1893 model but by them 
called the .32 H. P. S. The Winchester 
Company ioads the .30-06 Springfield cart- 
ridge with 220-grain soft-point bullet, which 
gives the same results as are obtained with 
the ’03 cartridge loaded with the same— 
220-grain bullet. The velocity of this car- 
tridge is 2,204 foot seconds. From consid- 
erable use of the two revolvers you in- 
quire about, we are inclined to say that 
there would be little to gain if you have 
one of them in either caliber by changing 
to the other. As loaded by the factories 
usually the .45 has somewhat less velocity 
and energy than the .44. In these respects 
the .44 has a slight advantge. In diameter 
of bullet, the .45, so far as tearing a large 
hole is concerned, should give slightly the 
best results. Still, considcring that the .44 
has a flatter point, and somewhat higher 
velocity, it is doubtful if the larger diam- 
eter of the .45 traveling at a slightly less 
velocity would give any greater mutilating 
effect than the .44. For reloading pur- 
poses, we believe, judging from our ex- 
perience with both calibers, that the .45 is 
somewhat better as cartridges are not so 
liable to become swollen in the process of 
reloading as will usually be the case with 
bottle-neck shells. If intending using fac- 
tory ammunition our choice would be the 
.44-40 in which we should use the low-pow- 
er smokeless .44-40 Winchester make ammu- 
nition. 

Concerning the purchase of Springfield or 
Krag rifles, we quote for your benefit the 
following from an old number of Outdoor 
Life: “Under act of Congress March 3, 
1905, sales of magazine arms, ammunition, 
equipments and other ordnance stores, may 


be made to clubs formed under regulations 
prepared by the National Board for the 
promotion of Rifle Practice. This board 
has, with the approval of the Secretary of 
War, prepared regulations which provide 
that rifle clubs to obtain advantage of this 
law shall be affiliated with the National 
Rifle Association of America. Any such 
club, or any member of such club, as well 
as life members of the National Rifle As- 
sociation, can purchase Krags or New 
Springfields. The process is that the sec- 
retary of the club shall notify the adjutant 
general of the state or territory in which 
the club is located, or the commanding gen- 
eral of the District of Columbia in the case 
of Washington clubs, of the number of 
rifles and the quantity of other stores de- 
sired, accompanied, of course, by the money 
for the same. The governor having approved 
the requisition by the adjutant general it is 
forwarded to the commanding officer of the 
Frankford arsenal for small arms ammuni- 
tion and its components and to the com- 
manding officer Rock Island arsenal or 
commanding officer Springfield armory for 
small arms and their parts and appendages.” 
There are no sporting model Springfield 
rifles made. The sporting Springfields are 
the military Springfields re-modeled into 
sporting arms by private gunsmiths. If 
you have any work of this kind we would 
advise you to communicate with Mr. Fred 
Adolph, Genoa, N. Y., who is prepared to 
do this work in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner. It is generally conceded by all who 
have seen any of his work, that he can be 
depended on to always turn out work en- 
trusted to him of the very highest grade. 


GTen Stock, Detroit, Mich.—Why is it that 
the 7.65 mm. cartridge developsa velocity of 
2,765 foot-seconds (using R. A.-U. M. C. 
cartridges loaded with 154-grain pointed bul- 
let) as against 2,700 as obtained with the 
New Springfield with a bullet four grains 
lighter? The Springfield shell is much larg- 
er than the 7.65 mm. Would the 7.65 mm. 
cartridge with pointed bullet be better as 
a hunting load than the regular soft point 
bullet? 

Answer.—As one of our correspondents 
has asked for results likely to be expected 
from loading the 7.65 mm. shell with 1909 
Dupont Military powder, we will state for 
his benefit (and this may also interest you 
as well) that we are informed by one who 
is in a position, we believe to state positive- 
ly, that 46.6-grains by weight of this powder 
will give a velocity in the 7.65 shell of 
about 2,765 foot seconds, while the chamber 
pressure is 49,750 pounds. As to your ques- 
tions we learn from the same source that it 
would be perfectly possible to obtain a ve- 
locity of 2,765 feet in the Springfield cart- 
ridge by slightly increasing the powder 
charge and using a pressure as high as 




















that of the 7.65. Regarding the statement 
that the Springfield bullet is lighter than 
the 154-grain 7.65. In actual grains this is 
so, but in bullet density it is not so, the 
relative sectional density being for the 
Springfield 150-grain 2,013, for the 7.65 
1995; so therefore you can see one reason 
for getting a higher velocity in the 7.65 with 
the 154-grain bullet. Were a bullet of the 
same sectional density used in this rifle as 
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in the Springfield it would require a great- 
er powder charge with a still higher pres- 
sure than the one recommended. In other 
words the principal effect of the smaller 
shell is to increase pressure. As the hard- 
point Spitzer has often proven irregular in 
its killing effect on game, we think it would 
be well for you to use the regular soft- 
point ammunition for game shooting until 
a Spitzer in this caliber is perfected that 
will mushroom regularly on animal tissue. 


Combination Pistol and Knife 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Talking about 
guns, I think I have a new one, although 
rather old, and I have yet to find an old 
timer in this country who has ever before 
laid eyes on another like it. 

The enclosed drawing is made one-half the 
exact size of the original. It is a combina- 
tion pistol and knife. It is seven inches long 
with the blades closed. The big blade is 
four and a half inches and the small blade 
two and three-quarters long. The barrel of 
the pistol is of german silver, three and 


on each side is a square groove cut like 
they might possibly be for the purpose of 
attaching a carrying sling or possibly an 
auxiliary stock. The handles are of horn 
and jaws of the knife handle german silver 
and the blades of good quality steel marked 
“Unwin & Rodgers Hunting.” The whole is 
in an excellent state of preservation. 

In 1902, while Mr. Wilson Packard, a min- 
ing engineer, accompanied by his mother, 
were on their way to visit his father, who 
was doing placer mining on Little Grizzly 
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three-eighths long; muzzle loader, cap-and- 
ball, 7 mm., smooth bore with two marks 
on the barrel similar to the Hall marks for- 
merly placed on Sterling silver of English 
make, The hammer is simply a block of 
steel set into the handle and is worked by 
a spring similar to those working the blades 
of the knife. The trigger seems to hold the 
hammer at any angle cocked by friction and 
folds down onto the handle when not in use. 
A box is made into and a part of the grip 
supposedly for the purpose of carrying the 
percussion caps. At the butt, in the handle 








relic of early-days origin. 


Creek in Plumas County, California, he 
came across an old cabin of some prospec- 
tor which had gone to decay and the roof 
had fallen in. Mr. Packard through curios- 
ity crawled under the roof beams and began 
prospecting around in the debris and found 
the above relic. 

If any of the readers of Outdoor Life 
should happen to know anything about the 
makers of this gun or of this kind of an in- 
strument of torture, I would be pleased to 
hear from them. CHAS. GASHO. 

Nevada. 


Further Discussion Desired 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
interest the answers given in your April 
issue by Messrs. Putnam and Watson, to 


Lieut. Wallen’s query regarding the altera- 
tions necessary in one’s aim, when firing a 
rifle fitted with higher sights than those or- 
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dinarily used. I should like to see the ex- 
planation carried a little further and def- 
inite figures given. 

Let us take, for example, a rifle shooting 
a cartidge of the .30-30 class, fitted with 
stock sights, and sighted to shoot point 
blank at 100 yards, as this is the weapon 
and sighting probably used by most of your 
readers. When fired at a target 100 yards 
distant the bullet would cut the line of 
sight, on the upward curve of the trajectory, 
at a short distance from the muzzle, and 
cut it again, when it reached the bull’s eye, 
on the downward curve of the trajectory. 

Now remove these sights from the rifle 
and in their place fit the highest you can buy, 
sighting the rifle as before (i. e. 100 yards 
point blank) and the trajectory will still cut 
the line of sight on its passage to the bull’s 
eye but at a greater distance from the muz- 
le. Would this be of any practical advant- 
age to the user of the rifle under ordinary 
hunting conditions? I am quite prepared to 
hear both Mr. Putnam and Mr. Watson re- 
ply “no” as each of their letters is a clear 
answer to Lieut. Wallen’s question without 


claiming an advantage for high sights. 

It is obvious the higher you raise your 
line of sight, the greater tendency is there 
to place your bullets low, at close range. 
I noticed this when shooting—at very close 
range—a .22 long rifle cartridge from a 
rifle with a point blank range of 50 yards 
and a high line of sight. It was not before 
I had missed several small objects that it 
dawned upon me that the bullet had to 
climb a little before reaching the sight line, 
therefore, instead of holding low I should 
have done just the opposite. 

I think without doubt a rifleman should 
know the exact distance from the muzzle 
of his hunting rifle the line of sight is cut 
by his bullet on its upward curve, as it 
would give him a distinct advantage when 
trying to shoot the head off a bird at very 
close range, to take an example that comes 
most readily to the mind. I am sure that 
many of your readers would be interested 
to see this matter discussed at greater 
length. 

EDWARD BAMFORD. 

British Columbia. 


Favors Large Calibers For Pocket Arms 


Editor Outdoor. Life:—I notice Captain 
Riley, N. N. G., has not had very good suc- 
cess in his tests of the wire-wound bullet. 
Now, I do not know just what this spitzer 
bullet will do in the Springfield, in which 
arm I presume he used it. Since my article 
on the bullets appeared, Mr. Bressler has 
written me that he used 31 grains Lightning 
and the spitzer bullets with good results. Al- 
though I have lost his letter, I think I have 
the load stated correctly. I was greatly in- 
terested in the work of Mr. Haines with the 
Savage automatic pistol. I never fancied the 
automatic pistol as a pocket weapon. The 
Colt .45 auto, the Luger and the Mauser all 
seem to be good for belt guns, but I find 
that with a good double action revolver I 
can shoot about as fast as I can with the 
automatic, and feel a great deal more con- 


fident of connecting with the target. Now, 
my idea of a pocket gun is one that is capa- 
ble of dealing a blow that will stop a man, 
but not necessarily kill him. And yet it must 
be light and convenient to carry. The .38 
S. & W. hammerless comes the nearest to 
these two requirements, but has not enough 
power. I have often wished for a .44 of the 
same model to handle four .44 Russian or .44 
Webley cartridges. These are two good car- 
tridges from the standpoint referred to. I 
incline to the former. By the way, I’d like 
to hear from some of the shooters who have 
used Mobilubricant in .30-30 and similar ri- 
fles. I used it in a Savage .30-30 and the 
barrel was certainly cooler after shooting. 
It grouped 3 inches high at 50 yards. Has 
anyone else had similar experiences? 
Ore. D. WIGGINS. 


Doesn’t Favor the Automatics; Admires the Bolt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I think that “Anti- 
pop’s” letter on the gun question was the 
most sensible one I have ever read, though 
I cannot understand why a man who ap- 
pears to have had as much hunting experi- 
ence as he should ever recommend an auto- 
matic. I have never heard of a case where 
a man ever gained anything by filling the 
air so full of lead that it obscured the sun. 
It has been my experience that when a man 
gets an automatic in his hands he gets wild. 
I have a very vivid recollection of two oc- 
casions when I hugged the lee side of a log 
devoutly thankful that it was large enough 
to afford safety. Both times it was an old 
hunter that caused the panic. 


Did it ever strike you that*it is somewhat 
humiliating that when a man belonging to 
a nation of hunters, as we are supposed to 
be, desires a bolt action hunting rifle, he 
has to go to Europe for it? It has always 
seemed to me that if one of our American 
firms would put out a Mauser model that it 
would have a large sale. The action is so 
very simple, they are so easily cleaned, the 
barrel can always be wiped from the breech, 
and loading with a clip is a positive luxury 
on a cold morning when one’s gloved fingers 
insist on dropping the loose cartridges. 

At present I am using a model ’92 German 
army Mauser carbine, 8mm caliber, and in- 
tend hanging onto it until the barrel goes, 
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All you require is hot water and a spoonful of 
~~, 

Siolmglons 
INSTANT © €€ 


any time—any 





to have fragrant, stimulating coffee 
place. A Ives in cold water. 
NO COFFEE POT — NO COOKING — NO GROUNDS 
Two size tins price 30c and 90c except in extreme West and 
South. If your grocer doesn’t carry it we will mail you a 30c 
tin upon receipt of 30c. 

G. WASHINGTON COFFEE SALES CO.,79 B Wall St., N. Y. 





Bait Rods 


Man alive, get into a boat this fy" A * 
summer and fish’em. That’sa_ .. WC Lod 
vacation for you—full of thrills and health. " ne 

He “‘strikes’’; the fight is on—whirr! psst! 
biff!—he’s a demon to “‘land.”” 

You’ll appreciate a rod that will stand the 
“eaff.”? The “BRISTOL” No. 11 will 
do it. Itis an 8% ft. steel bait rod that has 
given satisfaction to some users for 20 years. 
Another “beauty”’ is No. 34 adjustable tele- 
scopic bait rod that measures 9 ft. in action 
and comes down to 33 in. For muscallonge 
and deep sea fishing “BRISTOL” Nos. 21 
and 22 will delight you. 

All “BRISTOLS” are guaranteed three 
years. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us. Send for new 


CATALOG-FREE 
(Illustrated below) 
THE HORTON MBG. CO, 
88 Horton Street 5 
Bristol, Conn. _ 










































The COLLINS COMMERCIAL CO., Inc. 


BOAT AND LAUNCH BUILDERS 


FULLY EQUIPPED MACHINE SHOP IN CONNECTION 
THE CAILLE PREFECTION ENGINES 


The Engine anyone can run. No cranking necessary. Just rock your flywheel agaimst compression and away 
No Batteries. No Timer. Can be attached to any Per- 


ANT 
BALBOA, CAL. 


Exclusive Agents in So. California and Arizona for 


you go. Perfection Waterproof Ignition. No Coils. 
fection Motor. Only one Wire to operate. Nothing to get out of order, and absolutely Waterproof. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE 
313 West 3rd St. 








A Speedy Runabout, built by The Collins Commercial Co., equipped with a 30-H.P. Perfection Engine 


Caille Perfection Engines 
Mullin’s Cedar Canoes 
Evinrude and Perfection Stearn Motors 


Exclusive Agents for 


We carry a stock of Engines in two and four cycle, light and heavy duty, and just received a carload of the 
MULLIN’S CEDAR CANOES 
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then I intend getting another unless one of 
our American firms brings one out. It is a 
little more powerful than the average deer 
gun, but if our American hunters would not 
be so shy of a little extra power there would 
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be less cripples in the brush. When I get 
a deer in the body with the 8mm it goes 
down and if it does get up again it is only 
for a short time, for 236 grains of lead is 
too much of a load to carry far. 

Penn. “EXTRA POWER.” 


Writers on Hunting Subjects in Popular Magazines 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There is a writer 
who answers to the name of Chas. G. D. 
Roberts who wrote an article entitled “With 
His Back to the Wall,’ which appeared in 
the December, 1912, number of “The Cosmo- 
politan.” He speaks of a trapper who was 
attacked by wolves and who “looked at the 


cylinder of his rifle to see that it was full 
of cartridges.” Now, I’m quite familiar 
with the different makes of repeating rifles 
and their parts, and I’ve nearly went “dip- 
py” trying to figure out what a cylinder is 
on a repeating rifle. Maybe some brother 
sportsman can enlighten me. 
Chicago. ALFRED A. THOMAS. 


Regarding Mr. Whittemore’s Sight 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the June 
issue a cut and description of a proposed 
rifle sight by Mr. Lin Whittemore. I take 
it that Mr. Whittemore has not yet made a 
sight on these lines and is somewhat doubt- 
ful as to how it will work out, and if it will 
help any, would like to say that I made and 
used a sight like this on a .32-20, and also 


on a .22 model ’90 Winchester, several 
years ago. This rear sight, in combination 
with a Sheard front sight, is still in use on 
the .32-20 by my brother, and he declares it 
cannot be beaten for quick work. 


I first tried the sight as you show it, but 
found by experiment that it was. much im- 
proved by filing a “v” notch in the top, un- 
til it just came through into the center 
ring, as per sketch. 

Made this way, the target is not obscured 
so much, and for some reason the center 
ring appears more clearly defined, probably 
on account of allowing the light to enter the 
top, though this last is only a guess on my 
part. 

Those I made were made from thin steel 
and of a size to take the place of the small 
slide on the regular Winchester open rear 
sight, and should be finished by bluing. 

If Mr. Whittemore will try one of these 
sights made as above described, I think he 
will not be disappointed. W. H. RHODES. 

Calif. 











Trade Literature 


Wm. Mills & Son. 27 Park Place, New 
York, have issued a special catalog entitled 
“Vacation Special Outfits,” for pickerel, 
perch, black bass and salt water fishing 
which they are sending to fishermen on 
request. 


Bird, Jones & Kenyon, 
Utena, mM. Y., 
catalog of 
and 


4 Hickory street, 
have just gotten out their new 
Duxbak sportsmen’s clothing 
Kamp-it outing clothing. TIlustrations 


from life are shown of this full line, which 
includes outing dress for women as well. 
Thirty-four pages are devoted to the sub- 
ject of outing and sportsmen’s clothing. The 
book is sent gratis to sportsmen. 


Parker Bros., the gun makers of Meriden, 
Conn., have put out a very attractive hanger 
advertising the Parker gun, showing a pair 
of squirrels among autumn foliage, drawn 
by Bert ee 


The Frankie Endstrom Fund 


Since acknowledging the various contri- 
butions to the Frankie Endstrom fund we 
have received $5.00 from Jim Brownlie of 
Dawson, Yukon Territory. This fund was 


started by us to help a boy who lost his 
feet after they were frozen, as a result of 
being frightened up a tree last winter by 
a mountain lion. 


Statement 
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Denver, Colorado, required by the Act of 
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